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MONTANA WOMEN 
THANK GOVERNOR 


State Executive Recommends 
‘Suffrage and Is Congratulated 
by Hopeful Leaders 








Governor Stewart of Montana, in 
his inaugural message to the Legisla- 
ture, recommended the submission of 
a constitutional amendment enfran- 
chising women. 

Montana suffragists from all parts 
of the State were holding a meeting 
in Helena at the time. The delegates 
visited the capitol in a body, and 
after seeing the capitol and hearing 
the Governor read his message, they 
were introduced to him in his private 
office. 

Miss Jeannette Rankin thanked the 
Governor on behalf of the suffragists, 
and the other women joined in con- 
gratulating him. The  suffragists 
made a canvass of the members of 
the Legislature, and are reported to 
be in high spirits over the result. 

Miss Mary Stewart, the dean of the 
University of Montana, was among 
the speakers at the suffrage meeting. 


WOMEN APPLAUD 
IOWA GOVERNOR 








Suffragists Pleased with Message 
to Legislature Favoring Sub- 
mission of Amendment 





Gov. Carroll of Iowa, in his message 
to the State Legislature on Jan. 14, 
recommended that the woman suf- 


‘frage amendment be submitted to the 


voters. 

Learning from the morning papers 
that the Governor had embodied this 
recommendation in his message as 
read to the Senate, the suffragists 
turned out in force in the afternoon 
to hear him read it to the House, and 
when he reached that part of his 
message the applause from the gal- 
lery was 80 Overwhelming that the 
Governor had to wait for it to subside. 
“The women were persuaded to stop 
before a National Convention demon- 
stration had been eclipsed,” says the 
Chicago Record-Herald. 


KANSAS WOMEN 
SCORN EXEMPTION 


Object to Representative Keene's 
Bill That Would Excuse Ser- 
vice on Jury 








The Sedgwick (Kan.) County Equal 
Suffrage Association in its meeting 
last week at Wichita unanimously. con- 
demned the resolution offered in the 
Legislature by Representative A. M. 
Keene to exempt women from jury 
duty. The women preferred not to 
shirk any responsibility. 

Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston, president of 
the Kansas F. S. A., said that women 
need particularly to serve on juries in 
cases involving women and children, 
who too often are not given the 
chance in court they should have be- 
cause of lack of money to hire com- 
petent lawyers. 


MINNESOTA MEN 
HELP SUFFRAGE 


Joint Resolution Introduced: for 
Suffrage Amendment — Backed 
by 500 Prominent Men 








Senator Ole Sageng has introduced 
in the Minnesota Senate a joint reso- 
lution for the submission at the next 
election of a constitutional amend- 
ment enfranchising women. More 
than five hundred prominent men of 
the State have lately signed a dec- 
laration in favor of equal suffrage. 





THE WHITE SLAVE’S 


MOTHERS’ PENSION 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Judge Starts Experiment by Or- 
dering $1.87 Per Week for 
Three Children 


For the first time in the history of 
Philadelphia, Judge Kinsey made an 
order last week for a “mother’s pen- 
sion,” in disposing of the case of a 
mother and three children, whose 
only offense was poverty. The court 
directed the County Commissioners 
to pay the mother $1.87 a week for 
each child, and with* this nucleus of 
a fund for her maintenance, the ex- 
periment under a recent act of the 
Assembly will be watched with inter- 
est. The father deserted the family 
three years ago. Since then the 
mother has supported herself as a 
washerwoman, earning $7 a week and 
paying $9 a month rent. 


FARMERS ENDORSE 
EQUAL FRANCHISE 


Pennsylvania Organization Fav- 
ors Rights of Women—Many 
State Granges Approve 











The Pennsylvania State Farmers’ 
Alliance and Industrial Union adopted 
the following resolution at its recent 
annual meeting in Williamsport: 

“We again insist on ‘equal rights to 
all,” to the end that the ballot be ex- 
tended to al! deserving women.” 

Woman suffrage has been endorsed 
by the National Grange, and by the 
State Granges of California, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, 
Michigan, New Hampshire, New York, 
New Jersey, Oregon, Ohio, Washing- 
ton, and several other States. 





Senator I. T. Nichols in the New 
Jersey Senate last week introduced 
for Senator White a joint resolution 
providing for the submission of a con- 
stitutional amendment, giving  suf- 
frage to women. Senator Davis, the 
Democratic leader, had been selected 
by the organized suffragists of the 
State to introduce their measure, but 
according to the Trenton Times, Sen- 
ator White of Burlington, a Republi- 
can, “stole a march on them.” Times 
have changed in New Jersey when 
Senators contend for the privilege of 
introducing a woman suffrage meas- 
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OVER SUFFRAGE 


Question Comes Up Shortly—Sir 
Edward Gray May Resign from 
Cabinet 








England 
suf- 


Excitement runs high in 
this week, because the woman 
frage amendments to the General] Elec- 


toral Reform Bill are now to come 
up. Mr. Asquith had promised to 
allow a free vote on the question, but 
for some time reports have been dili- 
gently circulated that if a suffrage 
amendment is added to the Reform 
Bill, Asquith, Winston Churchill and 


will resign. Asquith 
was asked in Parliament if he would 
do so. He gave an answer. which 
some suffragists took as a_ negative 
All suf 


Lewis Harcourt 


and some as non-committal. 
fragists hold that for cabinet minis- 
ters to threaten resignation if suf 
frage should-earry is the strongest 
kind of “indirect coercion.” Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, a strong suffragist, is now 
reported as saying that if suffrage is 
not given a fair chance, as promised, 
he will himself resign from the eabi- 
net. 

Peaceful picketing of Parliament is 
being done by the Actresses’ Fran 
chise League, suffrage sandwich-wom- 
en and anti-suffrage sandwichmen 
hired by the antis, parade Parliament 
Square, and the members find their 


mail laden with an unprecedented 
amount of literature. Public feeling 
is intense. 


Both Houses of the Texas Legisla- 
ture are said to have voted to submit 
the woman suffrage amendment. 


Miss Mary Johnston and Mrs. B. B. 
Valentine of Virginia were invited to 
address the West Virginia Legislature 
in favor of woman suffrage on Jan. 24. 





Suitable provision for the higher 
education of women in Delaware is 
recommended by Gov. Pennewill in 
his message to the State Legislature. 





Representative Clark last week in- 
troduced a resolution in the North 
Carolina House of Representatives to 
submit an amendment to the State 
constitution giving women the ballot. 
This is said to be the first measure of 
the kind ever presented in the North 
Carolina Legislature. 


ASSEMBLY PASSES 
- SUFFRAGE BILL 


Proposal for Amendment Has 
Only Seven Dissenting Votes 
in New York House 








With but seven dissenting votes and 
123 in favor, the New York Assembly 
passed on Jan. 20 the concurrent res- 
olution proposing an amendment to 
the constitution permitting women to 
vote. An amendment, offered by Re- 
publican Leader Hinman, was defeat- 
ed. It provided that a foreign wom- 
an who has become a citizen by mar- 
riage shall not be able to vote till 
after five years’ residence in the 
United States. 

In the Senate a similar resolution 
was amended to provide that “a citi- 
marriage shall have been an 
the United States for 


zen by 
inhabitant of 
five years.” 


WOMEN MAY FLY 
ON MARCH 3 


Miss Miller Is Asked to Bring 
Aeroplane—Girl Strikers Will 
March 
Several have been 
regard: 
be held 


features 
Washington 
pageant to 


novel 
announced from 
ing the suffrage 
on March 3. 

Miss Bernetta Miller, a woman avi 
ator, has been invited to descend into 
Pennsylvania avenue in her aeroplane 
on that day with a message for “Miss 
Columbia,” the central figure in the 
tableaux which will be staged on the 
steps of the Treasury Department. 

The message will set forth the rapid 
advance made by the women’s move- 
ment, and will urge the granting of 
the ballot. The aeroplane will be 
covered with “Votes for Women” ban- 
ners, if these emblems do not endan- 
| ger its stability. 

Several hundred striking women 
| Sarment workers from New York and 
| Baltimore, it is reported, are to march 
| attired in tatters and rags behind a 
| float depicting the injustice of the 
“sweat shop” system. 
| Miss Inez Milholland, in the livery 
| of a mediaeval herald, will ride down 
Pennsylvania avenue at the head of 
the the parade, preceding a band of 
| women musicians, which will be fol- 
|lowed by a troop of horsewomen. 





FIVE CENTS 


SUFFRAGE PASSES 
IN SOUTH DAKOTA 








Only Two Opposing Votes in 
Senate and Count Was 70-30 in 
House 





The woman suffrage amendment has 
passed the South Dakota Legislature. 
A telegram to The Woman’s Joufnal 
from Mrs. John S. Pyle says that the 
vote stood 41 to 2 in the Senate and 
70 to 30 in the House. 

As in New York, both the Senate 
and House Committees had reported 
unanimously in favor. This was the 
first measure passed by the new Leg- 
islature. A report of the debate will 
he given next week. Our congratula- 
tions to South Dakota! 





MRS. HEARST IS 
FOR SUFFRAGE 


Writes to Massachusetts Woman 
Saying She was Converted Dur- 
ing California Campaign 





There has been some dispute be- 
tween suffragists and antis as to how 
Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst stood on the 
subject. The question is definitely 
settled by the following letter from 
Mrs. Hearst, lately received by Mrs. 
Stearns: 





Hacienda del Pozo de Verona, 
Pleasanton, California. 

My Dear Mrs. Stearns:— 

In reply to your inquiry, I will say 
that I was not in favor of suffrage un- 
til the campaign in California was 
well on, and then certain information 
came to me which convinced me that 
the time had come—here, at any rate 
—when women should have the right 
to vote, 

I felt convinced then that women 
would unite in favoring certain work 
tending towards the betterment of 
conditions affecting women and chil- 
dren particularly, which men hereto- 
fore could never be relied upon to 
favor when it came to the test of the 
ballot. 

I must add, however, that, while I 
am a suffragist, I have no sympathy 
whatever with the tactics of the mill- 
tant suffragette. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Phoebe A. Hearst. 

Jan. 2, 1913. 


WOMEN AT WORK 
“AS LEGISLATORS 





Has to 
Mrs. 


Washington Speaker 
Learn to Recognize 
Croake and Mrs, Axtell 





For the first time in the Legislature 
of Washington the Speaker of the 
House said on Jan 13: 

“I will recognize the lady from 
Pierce.” Also he had occasion to rec- 
ognize “the lady from Whatcom.” 
Mrs. N. Jolidon Croake of Tacoma 
and Mrs. Frances Axtell of Belling- 
ham, Washington’s first two woman 
legislators, began their duties in a 
businesslike way, according to the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 

Loren Grinstead, when he called the 
House to order as the retiring chief 
clerk, hesitated for a woment while he 
thought of the proper way to address 
a lady member. 

Speaker Taylor at first found sme 
difficulty in modifying the usual form, 
“the gentleman from Pierce,” but 
after that it came trippingly from his 
tomgue as if he had always been ac- 





customed to seeing woman members. 
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Li Po Ton was a little 


of Hupeh, in far-away China. 


Her earliest recollection was of sit 
ting, with her 


Yangtse Kiang. 


grandfather, Chin Wah Ton, 


smelling leeks. 


seek his advice and instructions. At 
one time he had been a kuan, and 
ever since had carried an added 
prestige and dignity. His learning 
and plety were famed all through the 
province, even so far away as the 
great city of Wuchang, where he 
made a journey in his richly-uphol- 
stered palanquin twice every year to 
sell the merchants there the products 
of his lands. 

In one particular only had he ever 
unfortunate. He had three 
and many children; but, de- 
spite his piety, the children had all 

Chin Wah Ton 

whole affection 
this son. Upon 
him would depend only the re 
sponsibility of maintaining the family 
name, but the more important duty of 
performing those annual ceremonials 
at the grave of his father, through 
which aid alone the soul of Chin Wah 
might hope to rest in peace. 


been 
wives 


been girls, save one. 
hated girls, and 
was lavished upon 


his 


not 


The son grew and prospered; but 
alas! When he had been married but 
three years, he fell and died 
The grief of the father was piteous to 
see; but in the midst of his sorrow 
there was one bope. The son had 
himself had a the little twin 
brother of Li Po Ton, who had been 
named after his grandfather, Chin 
Wah Ton. So it came about that the 
little Chin Wah became the light and 
joy of his grandfather's eyes—his one 
hope and happiness. 


sick 


son, 


Two more contented children would 
be hard to find than these little twins 
of Hupeh. All the long, sunny days 
flitted about like gay butterflies 
pick- 


they 
among the garden plants; 
ing the cherries which had 
fallen from the big now sail- 
ing in a tub their little toy boats, all 
covered with bright streamers, exact- 
ly like those they saw on the great 
river; and now climbing to the roof- 
top to look at the wonderful garden. 
To be sure, when one of the brilliant 
butterflies sailed temptingly through 
the air and Chin Wah rushed after it 
in gay pursuit, little Li Po Ton was 
left far behind in the chase, for her 
poor bound feet refused to carry her, 
and when she tried to run they ached 
piteously. There were many other 
games in which she found herself dis- 
tanced, but little Chin Wah was 
patient and good, and she was happy 
—innocent, sweet little Li Po Ton! 
Yet there was another grief which 
sometimes sent a quick, sharp pain 
through her little child heart; for she 
had not been slow to notice that her 
grandfather, the great Chin Wah, had 
plenty of caresses and words of affec- 
tion for her twin brother, but paid no 
more attention to her than if she had 
been one of the cabbages in his gar- 
den. Why was it so? We shall see. 

One day she missed little Chin 
Wah, and although she hunted all 
through the garden, he was nowhere 
to be found. At last he came running 
out of the house, his eyes shining and 
his face all aglow with excitement, 
but when he saw Li Po standing 
pleased and glad in the shadow of a 
rose-bush, he drew himself up in an 
affected attitude of superiority and 
looked scornfully at her. 


“Oh, ho!” he exclaimed. “I can’t 
play with you any more. I have just 
had my firet lesson in reading, and 
a man is coming every day to teach 
me more, I am going to be a great 
man, like grandfather, and ride in a 
palanquin, but you can’t learn to read. 
Grandfather said so. You are a girl.” 

Poor little maid! For the first time 


how 
up red 


trees; 


Chinese 
maiden, born in the inland province 


little twin brother, 
Chin Wah, in her grandfather’s sunny 
garden, which ran close down to the 
big, blue Han River, and watching the 
boats of every imaginable color and 
size, as they floated down to the great 
The little maiden’s | !Y 
was 
known as a rich man in those parts. 
He had two great rice flelds, a tobac- 
co plantation, an orchard of cherries, 
and a comfortable house, on the roof 
of which was a most wonderful gar- 
den, full of fat cabbages and fresh- 
He was a man of 
much influence, and many came to 


The next day, when she cautiously 
peeped through the door and saw 
Chin Wah standing straight and 
.| proud before a strange man, who was 
showing him curious figures on a strip 
of red paper, she seemed to realize 
at once that the happy playtime had 
gone forever. If there had been any 
hope left in her mind that the good 
times might return, it was effectual- 
dispelled when, a little later, on 
the day of the great annual festival, 
she saw little Chin Wah ready to go 
with his grandfather to see the cere- 
monies. Little girls, and big ones, 
too, for that matter, always stayed at 
home, but it was a grand gala day for 
the boys. After the manner of his 
countrymen, Chin Wah was clad in a 
suit entirely new. Very wonderful, Li 
Po Ton thought it. Indeed, with his 
wide trousers of bright green silk, his 
tunic of blue brocade, bound with 
white silk and covered with gold em- 
broidery, his purple embroidered 
shoes, and the long skeins of red silk 
braided into his black queue, Chin 
Wah did cut a most remarkable figure 
and looked very like one of the pretty 
butterflies he was fond of chasing. 
He caught sight of his little sister and 
threw her another of his scornful 
glances. It was then she knew the 
barrier between them could never be 
crossed. 

After that time 
curled up on a cushion by her moth 


she passed her 


er's side, learning to sew and to em- 


broider. Her only pleasure was the 
hour she walked in the garden, Al- 
though she had no companion, and 
her poor feet could only hobble, yet 
the bright skies, the familiar blue 
river and the old cherry trees were 
restful to her sight, and filled her 
mind with something akin to peace 
and contentment, 

One day, when she was twelve 
years old, her grandfather sent for 
her. She found him sitting cross 


legged on the floor opposite a strange 
wonderful 
queue she had ever seen. As he sat 
on his cushion it lay on the floor like 
snake and seemed to reach 
the Both were 
long and neither 

see she entered. 
motionless 
and with downcast Without 
speaking, Chin Wah motioned her to 


man, who wore the most 


a great 
half 
smoking 


across room. 
pipes, 
her as 
them 
eyes. 


seemed to 


She stood before 


stand nearer his guest. She could 
not tell why, but somehow — this 
stranger, with his fierce black eyes, 
filled her with terror, and she felt 


that his presence boded her no good, 
Cold chills ran up and down her back 
as he tapped her on the head, exam- 
ined her feet, felt of her arms, shoul- 
ders and legs. 

“Pretty girl; good girl,” grunted 
Chin Wah. 

Indeed, she was a pretty sight, with 
plump pink soft black 
and delicate mouth filled with 
sharp white teeth; but she had never 
heard this before. 

“Ugh!” exciaimed the stranger. 
“No good; too fat; too little.” 


her cheeks, 


eyes, 


With 
Wah, 
room, 


another gesture from Chin 
Li Po Ton was sent from the 
What could it mean, this new 
” She ran straight to her 
and told her what had hap- 
But the mother knew nothing. 
She could guess, however. She knew 
how Chin Wah hated girls. She was 
familiar with his grasping disposition, 
and had heard his grumblings when 
he paid the marriage portion of each 
of his many daughters, It was not 
unlikely he thought to gain something 
from his granddaughter, whom he 
had always treated with contempt. 
Gently as she could, she told the 
maiden what she feared it might 
mean, and together they wept. Dis- 
entangling herself from her mother’s 
arms, Li Po crept back to the door of 
the reception room, and cautiously 
peeped within. The stranger was 
counting out a handful of money, and, 
as he did so, muttering between the 
puffs of his Jong pipe, “Too much, too 
much!” With her heart filled with 
terror, Li Po Ton flew back to her 
mother and fell at her feet in a spasm 
of agonized weeping. 


Soon Chin Wah called her again, 
and, bidding her say good-bye to her 
mother, told her she was to go away 
with the stranger. Chinese children 


mystery 
mother 
pened, 





she saw the barrier between them. 
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By CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 








why. 
quin by the side of the strange man 


little girl sat as still as a mouse 
speaking not a word, 
went on board a boat. 


buried in the blankets, 
cried herself to sleep. 


new 


Then 


from the floor. 


near her own age, who seemed also 
to belong to the stranger. With these 
she might have found companionship, 
but soon the rocking of the ship sent 
them all to bed, and the dreadful sea- 
sickness made her forget all else. 
The time seemed interminable, with 
no one to comfort or say one word of 
cheer. She wondered in vain to what 
strange land she might be going, for 
the stranger guardian had never seen 
fit to give her any information as to 
her destination. Had she known how 
to pray she would have prayed for 
death. As it was, she looked through 


the round port-hole windows at the 
rolling, foam-capped waves, and 
longed to bury all her sorrows be- 


neath them forever. 
Well might she make this wish, for 
Li Po Ton was a slave. At last they 
came to land, and she was led down 
the gang-plank into a great crowd of 
shouting, noisy people. Some men 
with a strange dress of blue cloth and 
brass buttons hustled her away into a 
dark, gloomy room where there were 
many Chinamen and a few Chinese 
There they stood, glancing 
timidly about them, with the same 
hunted look in their faces that she 
felt must be in her own, She longed 
to speak to them; perhaps they could 
tell her where they were; but she 
saw the flerce eyes of the stranger 
upon her and she dared not. 


girls. 


There was a great deal of talking 
in a strange language, a great many 


questions asked and answered, a 
showing of white tickets—all a mys- 
tery to her. Then she was hurried 


again into the street, and with all the 
other girls was seated in a queer ve- 
hicle, which whizzed along the streets 
and stopped for people to get on and 
off. It all interested, but it terrified 
her. At last they got off the car, the 
leading, or rather driving 
down a dark, narrow alley. 
felt more at home, for the 
people were her own countrymen, al- 
though they stared at them in an un- 
comfortable manner. The stranger 
led them into a long, low room, al- 
crowded with Chinamen. No 
sooner were they inside than a big, 
fat man, whom the others called Wah 
Lee, shouted: “Which is my girl?” 
“This is the girl I bought for you,” 
said the stranger, as he pointed to Li 


stranger 
them 
Here she 


ready 


Po Ton. “Three hundred dollars ts 
her price.” 
After a thorough examination of 


her person, which satisfied him that 
she was sound and a good bargain, 
Wah Lee counted out the gold, and 
taking the little girl by the hand, led 
her down the street. 

Through alley after alley they 
passed until they came to the door of 
a little tumble-down, dark-looking 
building. Wah Lee opened the door 
and thrust her inside, locking the 
door after her. 


Here there were other women, her 
own China women, They came and 
took her by the hand, patted her on 
the back, smoothed her cheek, and 
looked into her eyes with sympathy. 
There were young girls like herself, 
and there was one woman who made 
her think of her own mother. The 
room was low and narrow. Bunks 
rested against the wall on one side. 
There was just room for three bunks 
from floor to ceiling, and just room 
for two tiers placed end to end. 
There were six bunks and six women. 
Between the bunks and the opposite 
wall was a space about three feet in 
width. The only furniture was six 





of both sexes are taught filial respect 


blue-painted wooden stoola, There 


and obedience to a remarkable de- 
gree, and Li Po Ton had no thought 
to question whither she was going, or 
With a dull, heavy pain in her 
heart, she was placed in the palan- 


All day long they travelled and the 


At night they 

Li Po -was 
put into a bunk, where, with her head 
she quietly 
In a day or 
two they came in sight of a great 
clty; and the noise and confusion, so 
to her, abstracted her attention 
to the exclusion of her own misery, 
they were carried to the big- 
gest ship she had ever seen, and she 
was put to bed in a berth several feet 
All around her were 
other passengers, and not a few girls 
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,| man, 


ticular need of peering out for th 
sake of seeing them. 

In response to the queries of thes 
new friends, Li Po Ton related all th 
details of her journey, described he 


in her mind, 
What does it mean?” 


most 
here? 


cabbage and rice. 
hungry, and ate heartily. 


ter bade her climb to the top berth 
Soon she was sleeping the sleep o 
the innocent, so sweetly and so sound 
ly that, whatever may have trans 


knew nothing of it. 

After breakfast, the next morning 
the master locked the door, as usual 
and went away. Seated 


ing to do but talk, 


fate. 
be permitted to 


with her 

would not 
other night. 

“But,” she 
away?” 


said, “can we not 


plied. “The door is always locked; 
and there is no place to go. Besides, 
the master told us once of a woman 
who ran away, and when they found 
her they boiled her alive in hot lard,” 
All day the little maid sat stupefied 
with horror. 
Li Po Ton was one of the twelve 
hundred Chinese women slaves in the 
city of San Francisco. After supper 
that night, Wah Lee bade her go to 
bed again, and she climbed up to her 
berth, Soon he returned, bringing 
with him a group of men. One placed 
a piece of money in his hand, and was 
bidden to climb up to her berth. 
When he had gone another came, and 
then another, until the poor girl had 
fainted. Night after night the ex- 
perience was repeated. Sometimes 
she screamed; but Wah Lee only 
bound her mouth, and gave her no 
breakfast. And this was in the land 
that boasts liberty to be the inallen- 
able right of every individual. 


Many weeks passed. The pink 
faded ‘from her cheek. Her eyes had 
grown heavy and dull, and dark 
circles surrounded them. Wah Lee 


observed the change, and bade her 
eat more rice and cabbage. 

One night, at a late hour, the room 
was deserted. Her sisters in misery 
were asleep. She could hear their 
heavy breathing. Wah Lee had gone, 
leaving the door slightly ajar. It had 
never happened before. Hastily slip- 
ping on her tunic, and bunching up 
the blankets to look as if they cov- 
ered her sleeping form, she climbed 
down to the floor. Outside all was 
blackness, but voices could be heard 
at one end of the alley. Closing the 
door behind her, she stepped into the 
street, and in the shadow hurried 
away. On she went, she knew not 
and cared not where. Once her heart 
stood still, and a memory of the wo- 
man who had been boiled in lard fiit- 
ted across her mind, as she found her- 
self close to a group of Chinamen; 
but she slunk back into a dark cor- 
ner and held her breath. They passed 
by, and as fast as her poor, deformed 
feet could carry her, she hurried on. 
Where could she go? What could 
she do? If only there might be some 
little dark corner, some forgotten 
spot, where no human being would 
ever look, she would hide there. To 
starve in peace was the boon she 
craved. . 

The darkness was lifting, and it 
would soon be morning. Not a mo- 
ment must be lost. With feet racked 
with pain she turned a corner and 
entered what seemed to be another 
dark alley. Hurrying on, she 
stumbled, and fell prostrate to the 


was a door and one tiny square win- 
dow, securely cross-barred with fron 
like the windows of a penitentiary. 
It was no pleasure to look out at this 
window, for there was nothing but 
.| the dark alley to look into, enlivened 
only by an occasional passing China- 
As these passers by never 
failed to stare through the iron bars 
to grin at them, there was no par 


home and early life, and then plied 
them with the eager questions which 
for so long a time had been upper- 
“Why are we 


The women looked from one to an- 
other, and hesitated. Just then Wah 
Lee brought in their supper of boiled 
Li Po Ton was 
When her 
appetite was satisfied the new mas- 


pired in the little room that night, she 


upon their 
wooden stools again, there was noth- 
Little by little, 
the women acquainted the new-comer 
They told her she 
rest an- 


run 


“Run away?” one of the women re- 


could rise, and when she did so the 
gray dawn of the coming day enabled 
her to see her surroundngs. It was 
a rough enclosure, filled with all sorts 
of debris. Sitting on the ground, she 
spied a little hole which seemed to 
invite her to enter. This might do. 
Creeping on her hands and knees, 
she crawled inside. It was an angle 
made by a hogshead, the fence, and 
e|two ash-barrels, A wide board par- 
tially covered the opening through 
e| Which she had crawled. She placed 
e|!t so that the opening was entirely 
rj} concealed, Oh, if she could only 
know she was safe! She unbound 
her aching feet, and rubbed them 
smartly with her hands, until they 
felt relieved. Then, lying down on 
the ground, with a block for a pillow, 
she fell asleep. 

She was aroused once by voices 
near her hiding-place. Not a breath 
or movement betrayed her. How still 
she was, her eyes starting from her 
head, her cheek paled with fright! 
.| Poor hunted thing! Then voices 
f} came again. This time they had been 
-| preceded by the rumbling of a big 
-| wagon, It was the scavenger who 
had come to carry away the ashes. 
The barrels were moved. She was 
,| discovered lying there with her face 
,| buried in her hands. She had fainted. 
When she recovered consciousness 
she was lying in a clean white bed, 
and a kindly-faced woman was bend- 
ing anxiously over her. Fortunately, 
her feet had led her to the very door 
of the “Home for the Friendless,” 
and if ever there was a creature who 
needed such protection, it was little 
Li Po Ton. The woman at her side 
was Mrs. Miller, the matron. But 
the little Chinese girl was afraid of 
Americans, She had _ sguffered so 
cruelly in their land, she thought they 
must all be wicked, She turned her 
face away, and wept bitterly. Food 
was brought, but she would not eat. 
An interpreter was sent for, a Ger- 
man, who had lived many years in 
China, and who was renowned among 
tourists as the best guide to the Chi- 
nese quarters in the city. He was 
supposed to know every Chinaman 
and China woman in San Francisco; 
but Li Po Ton was a new-comer, and 
he did not know her, It was a long 
time before she would place _ confi- 
dence enough in his friendship to tell 
him anything; but at last, in response 
to his kind and gentle questions, she 
told him the story of her life. Every 
word was translated to Mrs. Miller, 
and Li Po Ton was assured she 
should have every care, and need suf- 
fer no fear of Wah Lee. 

Somehow, a knowledge of her pres- 
ence there leaked out. The Chinese 
master heard the rumor, and speed- 
ily a writ of habeas corpus was is- 
sued,-to command Mrs. Miller to pro- 
duce her charge in court the next 
morning. Here was a dilemma, A 
lawyer was consulted, but he could 
offer little consolation. Wah Lee, he 
said, would probably bring Chinese 
friends enough to prove that the girl 
was his wife, and the court would 
give her back to him. 

The interpreter was sent for again, 
and, as gently as possible, Mrs. Miller 
tried to explain the court and the law, 
and the possible outcome. But what 
did Li Po Ton know of American 
courts and habeas corpus acts? She 
understood nothing of what was said, 
except that she would see Wah Lee 
the next day, and perhaps would have 
to go away with him again. She ate 
no supper, and went to bed at an 
early hour. Before retiring, the ma- 
tron stepped into her room. She 
seemed to be sleeping soundly. The 
next morning she looked at her again. 
Something strange in her appearance 
made her touch the girl’s cheek. It 
was cold. She turned down the 
blankets. The bed was saturated 
with blood, and a pen-knife, belonging 
to the matron, was plunged into her 
heart. Poor, hunted, wronged Li Po 
Ton! She had at last found liberty 
in death. ; 





At the recent meeting of the Oregon 
State Teachers’ Association, L. R. Al- 
derman, the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, recommended the 
adoption of a text-book on civics, 
“more necessary now than ever, on ac- 
count of the success of the suffrage 





ground. It was some time before she 





movement.” 
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By Grace Fallow Norton 





Flame beaten to ash by the too flerce 
wind of a day; 

Flower torn at the roots, ere noon- 
tide drooping, gray. 

Fiower of a singing soul, laughing 
flame of a life— 

Lut the laughtér and song, where are 
they? Lost in that sore wind 
strife. 


Pray to the souls of men, ere the new 
day rises in power, 

Pray to the souls of men: “Forget not 
the flame and the flower!” 


WOMEN WHO 
SIT AT EASE 


I know a lady in this land 
Who carries a Chinese fan in 








her 


hand; 

But in her heart does she carry a 
thought 

Of her Chinese sister who carefully 
wrought 


The dainty, delicate silken toy 

For her to admire and to enjoy? 

To shield my lady from chilling 
draught 

Is a Japanese screen of curious craft. 

She takes the comfort its presence 

gives, 

in her heart not one thought 

lives 

Not even one little thought—ah me!— 

lor her Japanese sister from over the 


sea! 


COLUMBUS WOMAN 
HEAD OF BOARD 


Mrs. Bachman Elected President 
of Educational Committee— 
Other Ohio News 


But 











Mrs. Dora Sandoe Bachman has been 
elected president of the Board of Edu- 
cation in Columbus, O. During three 
years’ service on the Board she has 
devotedly advocated every measure 
tending to the mental and physical 
well-being of the school children. 
Medical inspection and _ fresh-air 
schools for the weak have been her 
chief interest. She especially appreci- 
ates the necessity of safeguarding 
school children’s health. She has 
planned and successfully put through 
a scheme of alternate work and play 
for the lower grades, which is now be- 
ing tried in certain schools. One 
teacher has the children for a half 
day, and then they are taken by a 
trained recreation teacher for the 
other half day, and play under direc- 
tion, outdoors or in, and always at 
plays that are beneficial and instruc- 
tive. Mrs. Bachman has two children 
of her own, and is in full sympathy 
with children’s needs. 

Cleveland Is Proud of Her 

At the annual meeting of the 
Woman Suffrage Party ef Cuyahoga 
County, held in Cleveland last week, 
officers for the coming year were 
chosen as follows: Miss Harriet Keel- 
er, chairman; Miss Myrta Jones and 
Mrs. Myron Vorce, vice-chairmen; 
Mrs. Charles Thwing, secretary; Mrs. 
L. J. Wolf, assistant secretary; Mrs. 
Philip Merrill, treasurer; Mrs. A. H. 
Krause, assistant treasurer. Miss Har- 
riet Keeler is a citizen of whom Cleve- 
land is very proud. She gave up her 
work as a public school teacher re- 
cently and became for a short time 
the superintendent of Cleveland’s 
schools, in order to restore peace 
when no one else could do it. Miss 
Keeler has a national reputation as an 
authority on plants and trees, and has 
written especially of the shrubs and 
trees of the Western Reserve. 

“First Voters’ League” 

A First Voters’ League was formed 
recently in Columbus. The only quali- 
fication for membership is to be under 
21 and to want the vote. Both men 
and women are eligible. They pro- 
pose to study civics, how voting is 
done, and how they can help to give 
Ohio women the suffrage. Miss Janet 
McDonald was elected chairman. 

Ohio suffragists promise their sup- 
port to the Mothers’ Pension Bill that 
will come up before the State Legisla- 
ture at this session, It was unani- 
mously endorsed at the meetings of 
the Lucas County and Cuyahoga 
County Suffrage Party. 

Clifford G. Roe, leader in the cru- 
sade against white slavery in America, 
speaking in the parlor of Phillips 
Brooks House last Sunday, appealed 
to Harvard students to aid in stamp- 
ing out this evil, 














HUNGARY AWAITS 
WORLD MEETING 


Suffragists on Danube Prepare 
for International Conference— 
Mrs. Catt Outlines Work 





The Hungarian Woman Suffrage 
Association is making active and at- 
tractive preparations for the Inter- 
national Congress to be held in Buda- 
pest, June 15 to 21 inclus've. The 
sessions will be held in the Redoute, 
a building containing seven halls and 


small rooms suitable for committee 
work. It is situated on the Danube, 
in close proximity to the leading 


hotels. The Board of Trade and the 
Municipal Government have contrib- 
uted to the expenses of the Congress, 
and the Lord Mayor has declared that 
“the elite of the intellectual world 
takes part in the woman suffrage 
movement.” The campaign for suf- 
frage for men and for women {is at 
white heat in Hungary at this time, 
and a probable feature of the Con- 
gress will be a Hearing before the 
iovernment. 
Many Pleasures Promised 

Among the pleasures promised by 
the Hungarians is a reception on the 
first evening -at the Agricultural 
Museum, for the purpose of making 
the delegates acquainted with each 
other; a reception by the city of 
Budapest; a farewell festival; a drive 
through the city, and a moonlight 
steamer excursion on the Danube, 

Outline of Work 

The six sessions will be devoted to 
business, and on three evenings large 
public propaganda meetings will be 
held. There will be public meetings 
or business meetings on four after- 
noons, and social functions on the 
other two. The International Men’s 
League for Woman Suffrage will 
occupy two afternoons and one even- 
ing. 

Governors to Send Delegates 

The Governors of all the American 
States where women vote have been 
invited to send official delegates from 
their States, and official delegates are 
expected also from Norway, Australia, 
Finland and New Zealand. These rep- 
resentatives of woman suffrage coun- 
tries will compose one program, and 
tell of the results of the vote in their 
respective lands. 

Each auxiliary association is en- 
titled to twelve delegates and twelve 
alternates, who are elected by the 
National Auxillary of the country. 
Associate members pay $5 annually. 
They have all the privileges of the 
Congress, except a vote, and receive 
the printed documents issued by the 
Alliance. Fraternal delegates are re- 
ceived from all associations which 
send them, but only those from Na- 
tional Associations recommended by 
the National Suffrage Association of 
the same country and officially in- 
vited are given the right of discussion 
in the Congress. 

Various Excursions Possible 

If a sufficient number of delegates 
and visitors desire to do so, a home- 
coming excursion over the Trans- 
Siberian Railway will be arranged. 
Ninety days will cover the whole trip 
from New York to New York, allow- 
ing a brief stop at London or Paris, 
Geneva, Interlaken, Lucerne, Vienna, 
Budapest, Berlin, Warsaw, St. Peters- 
burg, Moscow, through Siberia, Man- 
churia and Korea to Japan, where 
two weeks are allowed to see that re- 
markably interesting country. The 
party would necessarily need to keep 
together over the Siberian Railway, 
but individuals could go to Budapest 
and return from Japan independently. 
Those who desire to do so could pro- 
long the ninety days suggested for 
the trip as long as they desire, by go- 
ing earlier to Europe and remaining 
longer in Japan. The boats all stop 
one day in Honolulu. The estimated 
cost of this round-the-world trip 
would be about $830. 

Round Trip Only $500 

A round trip to Budapest from New 
York, back to New York, and includ- 
ing a visit to London, Paris, Geneva, 
Munich, Berlin, Vienna and Budapest; 
can be made from $500 upward. This 
price is based on a $100 first-class 
steamship passage, second-class con- 
tinental railroad travel, and good but 
not de luxe hotels. I have had so 
many -inquiries as to the probable 
cost of the trip that I make the an- 
nouncement after careful investiga- 
tions. I shall be pleased to answer 
any further inquiries. 


An announcement will soon be 
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CATHOLIC PRIEST 
FAVORS SUFFRAGE 


Says Traditions of Church Sup- 
port Equal Rights Movement 
Rather Than Oppose It 











“Why should women not have the 
right to vote?” said the Rev, Father 
Joseph H. MceMekon of the Church of 
Our Lady of Lourdes, New York City, 
at Delmonico’s on Jan. 14. “Who 
will claim that the woman of educa- 
tion or affairs is unfit to vote, when 
the drunken loafer on the corner or 
the vicious gunman is qualified to do 


so? If you must restrict the suffrage, 
restrict it, but not on the lines of 
Bex, 

“The protest against woman suf- 


frage on the ground of Catholic tra- 
dition is about as sensible as would 
be a protest against automobiles or 
the telephone, for universal suffrage 
is a product of recent times, like the 
use of electricity. As a matter of fact, 
however, so far as there is any tra- 
dition at all in the Catholic Church 
regarding suffrage, it is in favor of 
woman suffrage rather than opposed 
to it. Women were not only not ex- 
cluded from voting in matters affect- 
ing communal affairs throughout the 
Middle Ages, but in some Catholic 
countries in those Catholic times 
they also assisted in legislative coun- 
cils, so that the appearance of a wo- 
man delegate in the Storthing of Nor- 
way is by no means an innovation. 
“The Catholic Church has always 
been opposed to all movements break- 
ing down family life, or hostile to 
morality. But the feminist movement 
is only an attempt for the economic 
betterment of women, and has no 
bearing on morality or religion. The 
Catholic woman who wouldn't vote 
because the Blessed Virgin did not 
vote ought not to ride in an automo- 
bile or use a telephone either. That 
is carrying tradition and conserva- 
tism to a degree that is ridiculous.” 
Father McMahon’s lecture was one 
of a series being delivered before the 


Catholic Library Association. On 
Feb. 19 the topic will be “Some Not- 
able Catholic Feminists.” 





FUNDS NEEDED 
AT WASHINGTON 


To Make Most of Opportunity, 
Committee Must Be Supported 
Immediately 





The national capital is without ques- 
tion the logical place for work along 
suffrage lines that will influence not 
only the United States but the nations 
of the world. In deciding to have a 
procession in connection with the in- 
auguration of the President, the work- 
ers have done wisely. The popularity 
of the idea igs evident by the hearty co- 
operation of many of our friends, both 
men and women, in developing the 
plans. 

Few people know how strong the 
movement is, and to have the great 
crowds assembled here see by the 
presentation of banners, floats and 
pageants how many States and nations 
have granted suffrage to women will 
be a tremendous object lesson, which 
will be telegraphed to the ends of the 
earth. ~ 

However, to make the most of this 
we must have funds. Many contribu- 
tions and pledges have been made, but 
much more is needed. Every dollar 
for this effort is given specially for it, 
as no organization is pledged financial- 
ly for its success. Everyone to whom 
this appeal comes can help in some 
way. We want big checks and pledges, 
we want medium checks and pledges, 
and for those who can give but little, 
the little is most welcome, if only the 
enclosure of postage stamps to help to 
reach as many women as possible. 

If the leaders can carry into effect 
their plans, this procession should be 
the most effective argument possible as 
to the inevitable result of the agitation 
for woman suffrage in States where 
campaigns are pending, as well as in 
other States, and you, each one, can 
help to the success. Remittances may 
be sent to me at 1420 F street, N. W., 
Washington, D.C. Emma M. Gillett, 
Treasurer Joint Inaugural Procession 

Committee. 








made concerning hotels and boarding 
houses in Budapest. Those who wish 
to direct inquiries to Budapest may 
write to Congress Bureau VII Istvan 
ut 67, Budapest. 

Carrie Chapman Catt, 

2 West 86th Street, New York 
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BUSY TWO WEEKS 
IN CONNECTICUT 


Suffragists’ Carry On Extensive 
Campaign— Expect Amend- 
ment to Pass Legislature 








weeks of the ten 
just instituted by 
the Connecticut W. S. A. have been 
fully satisfactory. The campaign, 
which opened Jan. 13, at Wallingford, 
differs in several respects from pre- 
vious ones, writes Mrs. Annie G. Por- 
ritt. Instead of passing quickly over 
the country, spending one day in each 
town, the campaigners remain a full 
week in each of the selected cities. 
As soon as they arrive they open 
Headquarters, and display a number 
of exhibits, among them the voiceless 
lecture, answers to a series of objec- 
tions, placed upon easels, pictures of 
famous suffragists, and large cartoons 
showing conditions in cities and 
sweatshops which the woman's vote 
is needed to remedy. The favorite 
exhibit is, however, the dolls’ house, 
which answers the question, ‘Madam, 
who keeps your house?” The dolls, 
about seven inches high, and tasteful- 
ly dressed, attract the attention not 
only of the small girls, but also of 
the women, and even of the men, who, 
though they do not like to be seen 
gazing long at such childish toys, are 
quite willing to stand and look when- 
ever this can be done without its be- 
ing criticised, 


The first two 
weeks’ campaign 


There is a larger force of workers 
than has been engaged in any pre- 
vious Connecticut campaign. Besides 
six regular campaigners, headed by 
Miss Emily Pierson, the State Organ- 
izer, the Leagues in the neighboring 
towns send large reinforcements, so 


that there have been as many as 
twenty suffrage workers in Walling- 
ford and Rockville—the only two 


cities yet visited. The cities selected 
for this campaign are all of the small- 
er class—places with from 5,000 to 
20,000 inhabitants. They have been 
chosen because they have had hither- 
to no suffrage organization and very 
little suffrage activity, and because a 
large area of the surrounding coun- 
try can be indirectly reached from 
them. 

Most of the larger citles have or- 
ganized Suffrage Leagues—in some 
places just one, in others two, three 
or four Leagues working in harmony 
with each other, and all affiliated with 
the State Association. Three previous 
campaigns covered pretty thoroughly 
the small towns in five of the eight 
counties of Connecticut. A single day 
of campaigning is not, however, suf- 
ficlent for a town of over 6,000 in- 
habitants, and in order to complete 
the work done in those five counties, 
and also to do some effective work in 
the three counties as yet remaining 
almost untouched, the Ten Cities’ 
Campaign was planned. 

The four or five meetings held each 
day at Headquarters have been very 
well attended, especially by the men, 
who come for a short meeting at noon, 
another about 5 P. M., and a third in 
the evening. In addition, almost all 
the town organizations are availing 
themselves of the opportunity to have 
suffrage speakers supplied for their 
own meetings. In many cases special 
meetings are called and announced for 
the labor unions, women’s clubs, and 
the various orders which make up 
much of the social life of the smaller 
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MASS MEETING 


To Protest Against White Slavery 
TREMONT TEMPLE 
Wednesday, January 29, at & P. M. 


Speakers 
MRS, CHAPMAN-CATT, Pres. International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance 
DR. CLARENCE J. BLAKE, of Boston 
MR. PREDERICK H. WHITIN, Gen. Sec’y 
of the Committee of Fourteen, N. Y. City 
RESERVED SEATS, 25c to $1.00 


NOW onsale at Suffrage Headquarters, 585 Boy! 
ston St., and at Box Office after January 22. 














“WOMEN’S POSITION IN THE 
LAWS OF THE NATIONS” 
Published by the International 
Council of Women. A compilation 
of the laws of different countries, 
showing the inequality of laws 
dealing with women in the control 
of children and homes, ownership 
of property, and their position as 
citizens. 

Send fifty cents to 

MRS. FLO JAMISON MILLER 

Corresponding Secretary, 

National Council of United States, 
Wilmington, Illinois. 
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VERMONT REFUSES 
HALFWAY MEASURE 


House of Representatives Votes 
Adversely on Restricted Mu- 
nicipal Suffrage to Women 








A bill providing for municipal suf- 
frage to a limited number of women 
was killed in the Vermont House of 
Representatives on Jan. 15, 148 to 67. 
As originally introduced the Dill 
granted municipal suffrage to all wom- 
en of legal age, but before it was 





towns. In addition a big public mass 
meeting is held about the end of each 
week. 

The Connecticut W. S. A. is count- 
ing with a good deal of confidence on 
the passage by the Legislature of the 
resolution for the amendment of the 
State Constitution. If this is done, it 
means that two years hence the reso- 
lution will have to pass both House 
and Senate, receive the Governor’s 
signature, and go to the voters for 
their approbation. This year only the 
Lower House is concerned with the 
resolution. In view of the favorable 
prospects for the amendment, the 
Association is exerting itself to the 
utmost to anticipate the great popu- 
lar campaign which will have to be 
waged before the popular vote is 
taken. Every suffragist gained now 
will be a helper in the work then, and 
the stronger the feeling in favor of 
suffrage is, before the final passage 
of the amendment resolution, the 
easier will be the task of securing an 
immense popular vote in its favor. 


killed it was so amended ag to re- 
strict the suffrage to certain classes of 
women, 

A municipal suffrage bill for women 
had previously passed the Senate. 
Members of the House gay that since 
the House had killed its own bill on 
the subject, no action will be taken in 
that branch on the Senate bill. 


ARIZONA’S VOTE 


The woman suffrage amendment 
carried in Arizona by a vote of 13,452 
to 6,202—more than two to one. This 
was the most sweeping majority, pro- 
portionally, given in any of the three 
victorious States at the recent elec- 
tion. In Oregon the vote stood 61,266 
for to 57,104 against; in Xansas, 175,- 
276 for to 159,197 against. 











Judge Blackmar has upheld the con- 
stitutionality of the fifty-four hour law 
for women in New York. The case 
will now be taken to the Court of Ap- 
peals. 
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HURRAH FOR SOUTH DAKOTA! 





The South Dakota Legislature has passed the woman suf- 
frage amendment to the constitution by the magnificent ma- 
jorities of 70 to 30 in the House and 41 to 2 in the Senate. It 
now goes to the voters, and South Dakota, with ever-growing 
hope and courage, enters upon her fourth campaign. 

Few States have carried equal suffrage when first submitted. 
In Colorado, California and Michigan, it was beaten the first 
time and carried the second (although Michigan has been tem- 
porarily robbed of her victory by fraud). In Washington and 
Kansas, it was beaten twice and carried on the third submission, 
while in Oregon it was beaten five times and carried on the sixth. 

Every campaign is a great education to the people. There 
are no arguments on the anti-suffrage side that will bear exam- 
ination. All the objections are based on ideas about women 
A campaign calls out 
State-wide agitation and discussion, and in every State, whether 
the amendment carries or not, there are always more believers 
in suffrage at the end of the campaign than there were at the 
beginning. 

There is every reason to hope that this time the South Da- 
kota suffragists will be victorious. If not, they will simply turn 
to and begin over again. 

“Truth, crushed to earth, will rise again; 
The eternal years of God are hers; 

But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies among his worshippers.” 


which are either obsolete or obsolescent. 


A. S. B. 


RECKLESS MRS. GEORGE 





The Woman's Journal is being showered from Michigan with 
questions about Mrs. A. J. George of Massachusetts, who has 
been lecturing there against votes for women. 

We are asked if she is paid by the liquor dealers. There is 
no reason to suppose so. She is paid by the Anti-Suffrage Asso- 
ciation; and as everybody knows, that Association has the as- 
sistance and hearty approval of the liquor interests in its anti- 
suffrage work; but the treasuries of the two are separate and 
distinct. 

Among the suffragists of her own State, Mrs. George has 
been famous for years for the reckless inaccuracy of her state- 
ments. For instance, at a legislative hearing on woman suf- 
frage in Massachusetts on March 8, 1900, Mrs. George spoke of a 
recent visit she had made to Washington, D. C., and asserted 
that one of the U. 8. Senators from Wyoming had told her wom- 
an suffrage in Colorado was “an unqualified disaster.” In answer 
to inquiry, both of the U. S. Senators from Wyoming (Francis 
E. Warren and Clarence D. Clark) wrote letters emphatically 
denying that they had ever said anything of the kind. 

In New Jersey the other day, Mrs. George spoke at the same 
meeting with Fola La Follette, and, if correctly reported, Mrs. 
George had the nerve to declare that in the Wisconsin campaign 
the liquor interest did not oppose equal suffrage. The official 
organ of the Wisconsin Retail Liquor Dealers, which bears the 
inappropriate name of “Progress,” fought the amendment viru- 
lently, and after election it boasted that “the vote on suffrage in 
Wisconsin tells of the influence of ‘Progress.’” (Quoted by Miss 
Ada L. James, President of the Wisconsin Political Equality 
League, in The Woman’s Journal of Dec. 28, 1912). Wisconsin’s 
Corrupt Practices Act forbids the use of anonymous literature 
in campaigns, but Miss James says that such literature was cir- 
culated against suffrage, and was paid for by Mr. William Aus- 
tin, the well-known brewery lobbyist. 

To put it mildly, it may be said of Mrs. George, as George 
Eliot says of Rosamond Vincy, that her statements are “no di- 
rect clue to facts.” A. oe: 





Back of the claim for the ballot by women lies the claim to 
do the service of humanity.—Baltimore American. 
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“GENTLE AND KIND” 


On all sides are signs of the wonderful “boost"given to the 
suffrage movement by the granting of the ballot to women in 
three more States. Governors are recommending it in States 
where it was never recommended before, and everywhere it is 
taken for granted that the proper form for the measure Is that 
of a constitutional afendment to be submitted to the voters. 

In New York, the change has been especially marked. The 
amendment has been temporarily held up by a difference be- 
tween the Senate and the Assembly over the question whether 
a foreign-born woman should have to go through the same proc- 
ess as her husband in order to become a naturalized voter, or 
whether his naturalization should naturalize her, as it does at 
present; but before this issue of the Journal appears the ques- 
tion will very likely be decided and the amendment passed. 

It is a marvellous change from a few years ago, when the 
suffragists could not even get their measure out of committee. 

In addition to the “suffrage wave,” women in New York and 
Massachusetts and elsewhere last year did vigorous work and 
defeated some of their leading opponents, and the effect 
has been altogether wholesome. A railroad that often killed 
cattle had a printed set of questions which it used to send 
out after every such accident to be answered by the owner of the 
animal. On one occasion, when a cow had been run over, in 
answer to the question, “Disposition of the carcass?” her owner 
wrote mournfully, “Kind and gentle.” In the past, woman suf- 
frage bills have been killed many times with tmpunity, but now- 
adays the corpse has ceased to be gentle. It comes back In very 
active form to plague its slayers, and we may safely predict that 
it will grow more and more troublesome every year, so long as 
justice is dented. an = 


THE TWO MINORITIES 


The anti-suffragists are putting forward a plea of this sort: 
they reckon, roughly, the number of women who have joined the 
Suffrage Association or signed suffrage petitions as eight or ten 
per cent. of the women In this country. They then subtract this 
number from the whole number of women in the United States, 
and nalvely claim all the rest as on their side. But the women 
who have joined the Anti Association or signed an ant! petition 
are not one per cent. of all the women in the United States. The 
antis say, ““‘Why should the ballot be given to women when only 
about ten per cent. want it?” With greater force ‘t may be 
asked, “Why should the ballot be refused to women when less 
than one per cent. object to it?” 

very expert on this question knows that far more women 
are interested in securing suffrage than In opposing it. At the 
time of the last New York Constitutional Convention, the suf: 
fragists got more than 300,000 signatures to their petitions; the 
antis got only 15,000, though the Cutlook, in urging women to 
sign, told them that silence would be considered as consent, “and 
probably ought to be so considered,” At the time of the Michi- 
gan Constitutional Convention five years ago, suffrage petitions 
bearing 175,000 signatures were presented to the Convention. 
There were no petitions on the other side. In Chicago, 104 or- 
ganizations, with a membership of more than 100,000 women 
petitioned for a municipal woman suffrage clause in the new 
city charter, while only one small organization of women pett- 
tioned against it. When the Massachusetts Legislature took a 
referendum of men and women on the question in 1895, the 
women's vote stood: yes, 22,204; no, 861. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe wrote in The Woman's Journal of 
Jan, 23, 1909: 

“If the sulfragists are a minority, it should always be re 
membered that the anti-suffragists are a much smaller minority. 
In Maine, Iowa, Kansas—in short, in every State where peti. 
tions for suffrage and remonstrances against it have been pre 
sented to the Legislature, the petitioners have always outnum 
bered the remonstrants, and have generally outnumbered them 
fifty or a hundred to one. Opponents say that the ballot should 
not be granted while the majority of women are ‘either opposed 
or indifferent.’ But it is one thing to be opposed and quite 
another to be indifferent. Every amendment to the Massachu- 
setts constitution that has ever been adopted would have been 
set down as defeated, if all the men who were too indifferent to 
vote on it either way had been counted as voting against it. The 
anti-suffragists invoke majority rule. But the accepted princi 
ple of majority rule is that a question should be decided accord- 
ing to the wish of the majority who care enough about it to ex- 
press a Wish. The indifferent do not count. On the suffrage 
question, the vast majority of those women who care are in 
favor. This has been demonstrated wherever the matter has 
been brought to a test.” 

No constitutional amendment in New York or Massachu- 
setts, however popular, has ever received the vote of a majority 
of the men of the State. In New York, a successful amendment 
generally gets from 20 to 25 per cent. of the total vote. In Mas- 
sachusetts, a proposal once carried when only ten per cent. of the 
men voted for it. Ninety per eent. were “either indifferent o1 
opposed,” but, since less than ten per cent. were actually op- 
posed, the measure was adopted. 

The opponents of equal rights for women want a brand new 
definition of majority rule, and one that would be laughed out of 
court if anybody were wiid enough to try to apply it in the case 
of men. . 
The last thing they would want is to have the question sub- 
mitted to women to be decided authoritatively, as constitutional 
amendments submitted to the vote of men are decided, by the 
wish of those who care enough about the question to vote upon 
it. When straw votes of women are proposed, it is done either 
with the disingenuous intention of classing as opposed all those 
who are indifferent, or else, as in Massachusetts at present, with 
the hope of heading off the strong demand for the submission of 
a square and legal constitutional amendment—which will give 
women the ballot if it carries on popular vote—by substituting 
a straw vote of men and women, which will have no legal valid- 
ity, and will give the women nothing if the popular vote goes in 
their favor. 

Before election, Republican politicians assured the women 
that the plank in the Republican platform meant a legal and 
constitutional referendum. Now the less honorable among them 
claim that it meant only a straw vote. The trick is transparent 
It should deceive no honorable man. A. 8. B. 








Would your reputation know your character if they met on 
the street? Cliaracter is what you are; reputation is what others 
think you are.—Western Woman’s Outlook. 
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Great interest is felt in Hungary in the International Wom- 
an Suffrage Congress to be held next June in Budapest. The 
general government and various municipalities have appropri- 
ated money to help entertain the Congress, and the Hungarian 
suffragists are as busy as bees raising additional funds. 

Even the children have mite-boxes and are collecting for 
this purpose, the leader of the young collectors being the little 
Countess Haller Jancsi Kozma, From now until June guests at 
parties, at homes and afternoon teas will make a voluntary 
payment for the pleasure the occasion gives them. A college 
girl is tutoring and giving the fees to the fund, The Society of 
Peasant Women (women agricultural laborers) of the village of 
Balmazujvaros has sent in 63 crowns—a touching gift from very 
poor women. A cook in a country town contributed a “tip” of 
three crowns which had been given her. She had to keep her 
regular wages for urgent needs, but sent the tip with the words, 
“It ls my duty to show that I am thankful to the movement 
which will improve the position of all women,” 

Men also are helping heartily. Two prominent football 
clubs lately played a match for the benefit of ‘the cause, Hun- 
gary’s leading painters and sculptors, men and women, contrib- 
uted about sixty works of art, which were auctioned off by the 
popular author, Endre Nagy. This gentleman is director of an 
“artists’ cabaret,’ and humorous verses written by him in favor 
of votes for women are recited there every evening. A com- 
mittee of young people has given a play, and a good sum was 
cleared by a Christmas bazar, with addresses from the Countess 
Yeleki, Miss Cicely Corbett of England, and a famous Hungartan 
authoress. 

For more than a year, a “Committee of Interpreters” has 
been giving conversation lessons in French, German and Png- 
igh, so that well-equipped interpreters and guides may be at 
the digposal of delegates and visitors to the Congress. The 
young people who are to act as pages are also attending these 
lessons, and in addition are studying the history of the women’s 
movement in different countries. A number of other commit- 
tees are hard at work. 

if the delegates and visitors do not have a delightful time, 
it will not be the fault of the hospitable Hungarian suffragists. 
Let all Americans who are golng abroad next summer plan to 
take in this great gathering of the friends of equal rights for 
women from all parts of the world. A. 8. B. 


ANOTHER ANTI BUBBLE GONE 


Madame Aino Malmberg, the distinguished Finnish lady 
now lecturing In this country, wag lately asked by a friend to 
reply to a leaflet called “Woman Suffrage in Finland.” It is 
published by the New York State Association Opposed to Wom- 
an Suffrage, and purports to be written by one “GO. Ecklund,” a 
Finn. Mme, Malmberg writes in the New York Evening Post of 
Jen. 3 that the leaflet is “silly nonsense.” She says: 

“When that article—now famous among the anti-suffragists 
of both hemispheres—first saw the light of day, the Finns who 
heppened to see it quite naturally asked: ‘Who is O. Ecklund? 
Ecklund is not a Finnish name; ts O. Ecklund a Finn?’ After- 
wards a Finnish paper mentioned that the writer was a certain 
‘O. Eklund,’ owner of a little drug-store in the Finnish town of 
‘‘ammerfors, but later on | heard that Mr, Eklund of Tammer- 
tors emphatically denjed its authorship, Only one thing con- 
cerning the author seems to be certain: Mr. Ecklund has suc- 
ceeded wonderfully in concealing his Identity and his national- 
ity. Do the American anti-suffragists really consider statements 
cf any value which are given by a witness who dares not tell 
his right name or stand personally responsible for what he has 
said? 

“Now, some words about the article: 1 shall not touch upon 
the sentiments expressed by O. Ecklund. If those sentiments 
cun be of any comfort to the antl-suffragisis, they are welcome 
to that comfort. I only want to correct some statements. 

“O. Ecklund says that Finnish men and women past 27 years 
of age have the vote. Hvery Finn knows that they get that 
right at 24, ; 

“O. Ecklund has the impudence to mention Senator L. 
Mechelin—is it perhaps the only Finnish name he has heard?— 
as one who thinks that woman suffrage was at least ‘unneces- 
sary—not to say more.’ 

“Senator L. Mechelin, Whose name is well known and hon- 
ored, not only in Finland, but in all Europe, has always been a 
devoted champion of woman's rights, and since woman franchise 
was introduced in Finland he has several times expressed his 
satisfaction and his confidence in the work and influence of Fin- 
nish women. : 

“The rest of the article is so full of contradictions that it 
would only be loss of time to try to deal with it. 

“If the anti-suffragists have an honest wish to know the re- 
sults of woman franchise in Finland, there are many means of 
obtaining reliable information. 

“May 1 respectfully suggest a way to find out how this 
question really stands in Finland? Select some names of known 
and respected persons of each political party in Finland, ‘and 
write to them and ask what the results of woman suffrage have 
been. It is easy in every country to find out who are the most 
representative members of the various political parties, and 
who, therefore, could speak with authority. Those to whom \the 
question of woman suffrage is a vital one have no reason to fear 
what Finland's answer would be.” 

Active Anti-Suffrage Associations have been at work for the 
last 17 years, diligently collecting all the adverse testimony they 
could find. Thug far, in all the equal suffrage States and coun- 
tries put together, they have not succeeded in finding a dozen 
respectable men who assert over their own names and addresses 
that it has had any bad results whatever. A. 8S. B. 





Suppose a man has a mother in the family who favors 
Roosevelt, a wife who favors Taft, a daughter who approves af 


Wilson, an aunt who endorses the Socialists, and a grandmother . 


who is an ardent Probibitionist, how can one man with one bal- 
lot represent five women?. Wouldn’t it be well to enfranchige 
the women, and thus give the poor men an opportunity to repre 
sent themselves, and not longer subject them to the maddening 
“influence” of a half dozen women?—Mrs. Annette W. Parmelee 
in Rutland (Vt.) News. 





Sensible men—in New Jersey and elsewhere—are convinced 
that it is no more than justice that the people should be given 
an opportunity to vote on this problem (woman suffrage).— 
Trenton True American, 
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ROOTS OR LEAVES ? 
A curious bit of history has lately been made at Little Falls, 
N. Y. 
A woman's club in that place became interested in the fight 
against tuberculosis. Its members were studying “Modern 
Artists” as their subject for the winter, and amusing themselves 
with bridge whist, but they wanted in addition to do something 
definite for human betterment, They went with zeal into the 
sale of red-cross seals. The first seal was auctioned off for 
$600 at a fashionable ball, and so much money was raised that 
the club was able to employ a visiting nurse to work among the 
operatives of the knitting mills which form the chief industry 
of Little Falls. 
The nurse, Miss flelen Schloss, had courage as well as in- 
telligence. She found that a main cause of tuberculosis was 
the unsanitary state of the tenements in which the mill hands 
lived; and she made her report to the club accordingly. Many 
of thé tenements were owned by members of the club or their 
husbands; and the nurse’s report aroused dismay in some and 
wrath in others. One woman whose income was derived from 
rotten tenements was so angry jhat she withdrew from the 
club, declaring that she did not believe the nurse was a compe 
tent judge of sanitary requirements. Men of the same stripe 
protested against having “a slip of a girl” come into the town 
and try to reform things, Put part of the members of the club 
were sincerely distressed to learn of the bad conditions, and an 
effort was made, with the backing of the Board of Health, to 
clean up the tenements. 
About this time the new 54-hour law for women went into 
effect. The mills cut down the pay on account of the shortened 
hours. As the pay before had been very low—hardly a living 
wage—great distress followed, and the operatives went out on 
strike. Miss Schloss was in full sympathy with the strikers. 
She had found that the great causes of tuberculosis, in addition 
to the unwholesome housing, were the long and exhausting 
hours of work, and the low pay, which made it impossible for 
the people to get nourishing food. 
The strike tied up the industries of Little Falls, and the 
anger of the mill-owners and their familles wag intense, The 
women’s club had no further use for Miss Schloss. She resigned 
ber position, and took charge of a soup kitchen for the strikers. 
The aid and encouragement she gave them were so great that 
every effort was made to frighten her out of town. She was 
arrested on a Charge of “inciting to riot,” and kept in jaii for 
eleven days. When released, instead of leaving town she went 
back to the kitchen and continued to make soup. Then she 
was arrested again, and put through a long examination by 
three doctors in an effort to have her declared insane and shut 
Two of them were doctors with whom she had 
None of them could discover any 









up in an asylum, 
worked as a visiting nurse. 
evidences of insanity about her. 

Meanwhile the striking women and girls were being treated 
with extraordinary brutality by the police. If a twentieth part 
of what is told by Miss Schloss and many other witnesses is 
true, the authorities of Little Falls set the law and the consti- 
tution completely at defiance in their efforts to force the strik- 
ers back to work, and to drive out of town anyone who tried 
to, help or encourage them, Peaceful picketting is legal in New 
York, but the girls who attempted to carry it on were clubbed 
unmercifully by the police, were arrested and rearrested, and 
subjected to scandalous ill usage. They are said to have shown 
remarkable courage and perseverance, For many weeks they 
got up daily at 4 A. M. to make coffee and help in the soup 
kitchen, and then went out to the picket line to face clubbing 
and Jail. 

At last the State Board of Mediation and Arbitration inter- 
vened and made an investigation, in which the shocking condi- 
tlons that had prevailed were dragged into the light of day. 
The outcome was a victory for the strikers. Not only were the 
old wages restored, but an increase was given, varying from 5 
to 16 per cent., and being largest in the case of the workers 
who had formerly been the lowest paid. 

The women keep their hard-won Saturday half holiday. The 
men have gained the half holiday too; for the work of the men 
and women in the mills is so interlocked that one cannot profit- 
ably keep on working without the other. The women of many 
nationalities employed in the mills have learned to feel that 
they are sisters; they have been ingpired with hope, so that 
now, in spite of weariness, they sing over their housework when 
the mill work for the day is done; and they have been awak- 
ened in shoals to the need of equal suffrage. Miss Helen 
Schloss writes in the New York Call: 

“The fight in Little Falls has left the women wiser and 
vtronger. They are learning that they, too, must some day 
have the power to go to the ballot box. For if the women had 
the vote in Little Falls, Chief Long, Judge Collins and Prosecut- 
ing Attorney Newberry would very likely be on the other side 
of the fence. The women are roused, and are learning great 
new truths, which are making new human beings of them.” 

Incidentally, the case of Little Falls has awakened many 
comfortable women to the inadequacy of charitable work alone 
to right wrong conditions. Anti-spitting ordinances and visit- 
ing nurses, good as these are, only scratch the surface of the 
tuberculosis question so long as its underlying causes remain 
untouched. Frances Power Cobbe, in her “Duties of Women,” 
urges women to seek the ballot as one great means of doing 
good. She says: 

“In almost every case it is only by legislation that the 
roots of great evils can be touched at all, and that the social 
diseases of pauperism and vice and crime can be brought with: 
in the hope of cure. Women with the tenderest hearts and best 
intentions go on laboring all their lifetimes often in merely 
pruning the offshoots of these evil roots, in striving to allay and 
abate the symptoms of the disease. But the nobler and much 
more philanthropic work of plucking up the roots, or curing the 
disease, they have been forced to leave to men.” 

Miss Mary Chamberlain will enforce the same moral in her 
address this evening at Tremont Temple; Jane Addams, Filor- 


operation of the Local Council of Women. 


what has been done in the different countries and the legal and 
economic standing of women in our land, ete. 
addresses by distinguished speakers, and it is 
some debates, but there is difficulty in finding anyone to uphold 
the negative. 
Council of Women, will preside at the opening. ' 


A FREE TRIP TO BUDAPEST 


A free trip to Budapest to attend the International Suffrage 
Congress in June is offered by The Woman's Journal to the man 
or woman who will send us the largest number of new yearly 
subscriptions between February 1 and May 15, 191%. Each sub- 





will not count. 
200 new yearly subscriptions paid in advance at $1.00 each be 
tween the dates specified. 
whose list of subscribers reaches us first will be chosen. 
person who sends us 200 or more subscribers in this contest, but 


$50 for every two hundred subscribers. 
be allowed on less than 200 subscriptions in this contest.) 
trip includes first class passage from the sailing point to Buda 
pest and back, and five days’ hotel accommodations in 
pest. 
in all States that expect to be’ campaign States in 1914 and 1915 

A. E. R. 


A WOMAN’S JOURNAL PARTY 


The International Suffrage Alliance 3udapest on 
June 15. Have you decided to go? If you have, would you not 
like to join The Woman's Journal party? The Journal will plan 
and conduct a tour from Boston or New York if 20 or more per 
sons will engage passage in the party. The advantages of such 
a party are that all baggage hotel accommodations, 
train and steamboat connections and other details will be in the 
hands of a responsible person, and you will not have to attend 
to anything but boarding the ocean liner on time. If you want 
to join this party, send us your names at once. Names cannot 
be received later than February 22. The cost of the tour will be 
reasonable. Write for information. 


WANTED: A HUNDRED WOMEN 


meets in 


transfers, 





To sell The Woman's Journal on March 3 at Washington. 
The day before the inauguration will furnish an excellent oppor 
tunity to tell the assembled hosts of equal suffrage through the 
suffrage paper. Write for particulars. thought of 
selling the Wash 
ington? 


Have you 


Woman's Journal on the train as you go to 


MEN OF MANY KINDS 


Men of all nationalities are 
to women. Just now women all over the country are feeling 
grateful to the Legislature of South Dakota, which has gone for 
suffrage by so big a majority. 


getting ready to give the ballot 


A canvass of the membership of 
the House shows that body to he decidedly cosmopolitan. <Ac- 
cording to the Capitol Journal of Pierre, different nationalities 
are represented as follows: English 25, Norwegian 23, Scotch 20, 
German 18, Irish 5, Swede 4, Swiss 2, Welsh 2, French 1, Polish 
1, Holland 1. 
This refers to descent. The numbers born in various States 
and countries are as follows: Iowa 18, Wisconsin 12, Norway 12, 
INMinois 10, Minnesota 8, South Dakota 8, Ohio 5, Pennsylvania 
4, Michigan 4, Germany 4, Sweden %, Maine 2, Nebras- 
ka 2, New York 2, Colorado 1, Wales 1, Kansas 1, Russia 1, Indi 
ana 1, England 1. 


ARE 


Canada 2, 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 
OPPOSING SUFFRAGE? 


with the suffragists of 
Michigan to ask the Legislature to re-gubmit in spring the con 
stitutional amendment that was defeated by a 
November, comes the announcement from Detroit of the organi 
zation of an association of women to oppose the amendment. It 
is not without significance, perhaps, that among the leaders In 
this opposition are to be found the wives of corporation officials, 
representatives of special interests, and the friends of both. 
There is a report current that when woman suffrage is voted 
upon again it will be opposed by the publie utility interests of 
Michigan—especially by those interests which lately have been 
consolidated. [f this is so, the explanation is simple: 
interests, which look to the Legislature, to Common Councils 
and to public officials for favors, immunities and privileges, fear 
that with women exercising the franchise, it will be more diffi 
cult for them to control elections and influence legislation. Of 
course, opposition by such interests on any other 
grounds is not going to prevent the adoption of woman suffrage 
If it does not come now it will come later, and the forces which 
hold it back, whether they be the saloon, public utilities or what 
not, will in the end suffer from their short-sightedness. 

The News is pleased that the women are to push the cam- 
paign for equal suffrage. It believes they are right in going 
ahead. The only contrary advice they have had has come from 
Detroit, where everything possible is being done to kill the suf. 
frage movement. This advice they can well afford to disregard. 
The question at this moment is: Are the public utilities, 
railroads and power monopolies of Michigan combining to make 
war upon suffrage?—Saginaw (Mich.) News. 


Coincident decision of the equal 


close margin in 


These 


these or 





Montreal is to have its first suffrage exhibition in February. 
Arrangements are being made by the suffragists, with the co 
The exhibition wil! 
include literature of all kinds bearing on suffrage and woman’s 
work, pictures of prominent women, posters, screens showing 


There will be 
hoped to have 
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scription must be paid in advance at $1.00 per year, and renewals 
No person will be sent who has sent us less than 


If there should be a tie, the person 
Every 


does not win the free trip, will be compensated at the rate of 
(No commissions will 


The 


Buda- 
The conditions of the offer ought to be easy for workers 


DEMOCRACY’S LITTLE TOOL 


Brief Definitions of the Vote, the Ballot, the Suffrage, 
the Franchise—The First of a Series on Education 
for Citizenship for Women 








What, in simple words, is the vote, the ballot, the suffrage, 
the franchise—the allurement on account of which we publish 
this paper, the goal toward which thousands of women in Am- 
erica are working, the thing to which thousands have devoted 
their best energy and ability, and for which women have gone 
to imprisonment and certain death? This is the question I shall 
try to answer today. Briefly, the definitions are these: 

VOTE: 
some question submitted for decision, as In electing officers, pass- 


A formal expression of will or opinion in regard to 


ing resolutions, etc. Something by which such choice is expressed, 


as a word, such as “yes” or “no, aye” or “nay,” a show of 
hands or a ballot. 

BALLOT: A written or printed vote or ticket. 
voting secretly by means of tickets placed in a box. 

SUFFRAGE: The right of voting. The right te express an 
opinion on measures, candidates for office and proposed action 
affecting those involved by the decisions resulting from voting. 

FRANCHISE: A political right vested In the people, as the 
right of suffrage. 

ENFRANCHISEMENT: 
bondage, 

Briefly, then, the suffragist wants to be enfranchised, to he 
set free, “as from bondage.” The means to freedom in a de- 
mocracy is through democracy’s little tool, the vote, the ballot, 
the suffrage, the franchise, enfranchisement. 

“To be free, as from hondage,” has a strange, out-of-date 

sound, hasn't it? Put the statement of the suffragist’s wish to 
be free as from bondage over against the statement that it Is a 
strange and unnatural thing for a woman to vote or want to 
Bear in mind that for a woman to vote means for her to 
express an opinion regarding what concerns her. Then remem 
ber that in this country most women already vote on hundreds 
of matters which do not concern them vitally, and are only 
barred from casting their votes on what concerns them deeply 
Certainly every woman who belongs to a club votes when she 
helps elect officers, when she helps decide on the date of the 
annual gentlemen's night, and when she helps decide whether 
the club will read Browning or Shakespeare or modern drama, 
or whether it will study civics. Certainly no woman east of the 
Mississippi can help decide whether food may be exposed to files 
and dust in the markets, whether the milk supply shall have 
proper inspection, whether her children must pass a saloon on 
the way to school, or whether the police of her city shall foster 
a white slave den and whether she shall be compelled to help 
maintain it with her tax money. 
No, the fear is not that women will vote. They do vote 
The bugabo® is, therefore, not votes for women, but votes for 
women on vital and important matters. Half of the opponents of 
this cause fear that voting women would stop them from ex- 
ploiting humanity for selfish or blind ends; the other half of 
our opponents honestly fear that women do not know enough 
to vote on important matters that concern human welfare; they 
think that affairs of government are so complicated they dare not 
share its burdens with women. 


The act of 


The act of setting free, as from 


vote. 


In answer to the honest doubters this column will be devoted 
on February 15 to the question, “What is Citizenship, and What 
Are the Qualifications for Voting?” Other subjects presented in 
the future will be “How to Cast a Vote,” “How to Prepare for 
Voting,” “Sample Ballots.” 
Agnes E. Ryan. 
Note: Readers are urged to send us material and sugges 
tions that may he used in this column. Frank criticism will be 
welcomed in the interest of making the department more valu 


able ° 


PERTINENT QUESTIONS 


Have you a Woman's Journal poster at your headquarters? 
Do you sell Journals at all of your suffrage meetings? 

Does someone always say a few words about the Journal at 
your suffrage gatherings? 

Are at least 10 Journals sold in your town per week? 

Have you seen the newsy bags and the little booklet which 
tells how to sell and what it means to the suffrage cause? 

Have you asked for volunteers for street sales? Perhaps 
you do not approve of street selling. If yeu do not, can you 
suggest a better way in which to put the paper, at a profit, intd 
the hands of those who do not know our arguments? 

Our bookkeeping figures for the year 1912 tell an impressive 
story in favor of selling single copies of the paper. Sales of 
single copies help in three ways: They bring in cash; they 
bring us a profit; they increase the circulation of the Journal 
and make it possible for us to get good advertising accounts. 
There is no more important phase of the business than this 
Will you give it your careful consideration? One woman orders 
100 papers occasionally and gets others to help sell them. An 
other orders 50 per week and sells them alone or with the help 
of others. She sells 30 or 40-on the street on Saturday. All that 
remain of her 50 she sells at the first suffrage meeting scheduled 
Another woman sells 50 papers per week. She sells alone and 
disposes of the whole 50 on Saturday. She has sold in New 
York, Philadelphia and Boston, and has pledged to sell in Wash 
ington on March 3 and 4. What will you do to increase the 
weekly sales of The Woman's Journal? In reading the following 
‘want,” remember we are champions of justice, not beggars: 








Dr. Grace Ritchie England, president of the Local 


| 





epce Kelley and other social workers have emphasized it a hun- 
dred times over; but object lessons like the shirt-waist strike, 
the Little Falls case and the garment-workers’ strike now going : 
on in New York preach the sermon with even more force. May 


the careless women take it to heart, and be careless no longer- 
A. S. B. 








FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby give and beq ueath to the Proprietors of 
The Woman’s Journal, published in Boston, a corpora- 
tion established by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum 
of dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to the sup- 
port and improvement of the paper, and the promotion 











I have lived long enough to see that our chief agonizer and 


of the principles which it advocates. 
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WANTED: URGENT 


Wanted immediately: At least one girl or woman in 
every town and city, in every village and hamlet, to sell at 
least 10 copies of The Woman's Journal per week. She may 
keep half of the money she takes on sales of 10 or more. 
Papers should be ordered at once. We wilf print the paper 
one or two days earlier each week if the demand for papers 





























thwarter is impatience.—George Meredith. 
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at a distance warrants the change. 













































































































































































































SUFFRAGE SONG 


(Tune, “Marching Thro’ Georgia”) 
By Mrs. H, M. Holton 








Come, let us have the ballot, for we 
are suffering yet; 
We make this supplication like the 
humble suffragette, 
And we have waited very long this 
privilege to get. 
Then we will march on to victory. 


Hurrah! Hurrah! The ballot please 
extend. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! We 
friend to friend. 
For this we atill are 
interests to defenu, 
While we are marching to victory. 


plead as 


‘ nging, our 


Come, give to us the ballot, and we'll 
help to make the laws; 
We'll turn the tables quickly and rec- 
tify the flaws. 
We'll stand for home protection and 
every worthy cause, 
While we are marching to victory. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 
vote; 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 
bugle note 
Of freedom for the people, and good 
fellowship promote, 
While we are marching to victory, 


Extend to us the 


And sound the 


© brothers, see the children as they 
throng the busy street! 
We must remove the pitfalls that 
they are sure to meet, 
Indeed we must protect them, and 
make their lives complete, 
While we are marching to victory. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 
be free! 
Hurrah! Iturrah! We 
liberty! 
For safety we will legislate, on 
land and on the sea, 
While we are marening to victory. 


WOMAN FIRST IN 
U. S. EXAMINATION 


Department of Agriculture Places 
Miss Connor on Pay Roll as 
Pomologist 


The people shall 


welcome 








Miss Margaret Connor, of Burling: 
ton, lowa, who graduated from Cor- 
nell University last June, has been ap 
pointed a Scientific Assistant in Po- 
mology in the U. 8. 
Agriculture. Miss Connor is the first 
woman pomologist to be put on the 
United States pay roll. The authori- 
ties were not anxious to appoint her. 
They maintained that their work was, 
in large measure, such as only a man 
Uncle Sam's pomologists are 
expected at times to travel over the 
country, noting the temperature and 
other characteristies of freight cars in 
which fruits are transported, and it 
Was thought that women are not 
adapted to such work. 
had, however, 


Department of 


can do. 


Miss Connor 
passed first in the 
United States in the examinations for 
the position, she had written a thesis 
on the culture of the blackberry that 
her Cornell professor had used as a 
text book, and another on grape cul- 
ture for the use of a prominent rail- 
road, and the authorities in the depart- 
ment finaliy decided that it might be a 
good thing to have some one in the 
office who could not be sent on the 
road, but would always be at hand to 
collate and interpret the 
those who did go, 


PROUD THAT HE 
SIGNED MEASURE 


Kansas Governor Calls Woman 
Suffrage Crowning Opportu- 
nity to Secure Clean Govern- 
ment 


findings of 








In his last address to the Legisla- 
ture as Governor of Kansas, at the 


inaugural ceremonies on Jan. 13, the 
outgoing Governor, W. R. Stubbs, 
sald: 


“I take pride in realizing that a 
kind fate reserved for me the honor 
of signing and giving effect to the act 
which gave the men of Kansas the 
power to confer upon their mothers 
and wives and daughters the right of 
citizenship, including a full voice in 


all the public affairs of the State. I, 


believe that this will prove to be the 
crowning opportunity of our people 
to secure a permanently clean and de- 
cent government, sustained by the ir-} 
resistible influence of the feminine 
conscience, and enlightened and made 
sympathetic by the keen minds and 
pure hearts of women. To have 
part in this achievement is an honor 
which I appreciate.” 


The anti-suffragists in Michigan 
have asked the Legislature for a hear- 
ing. 


Clay Stir the State 


Tennessee has just had her Annual 
Convention, and also a Conference 
which, though small, was most success 
ful. The growth In Tenneseee of the 
suffrage sentiment and the suffrage 
numbers has been almost phenomenal 

An Avalanche of Success 

Of course, this is not all due to the 
work done by the guffragists of the 
State; much is due to the wonderful 
addition to the number of suffrage 
States in the last four months. A blind 
man could not help seeing that the 
work of the last fifty years is culmi 
nating in an avalanche of success for 
us, who haye come into the fleld after 
the burden and heat of the day is over 
But, taking all this into consideration 
it is remarkable how, in a most con- 
servative Southern State, the fire hag 
caught, how It is flaring and mounting 
and how with all their energy the wo- 
men, old and young, are working to 
keep this fire burning ever higher and 
higher; hoping and praying that Ten- 


nessee shall be the first of the South- 
ern States to have her daughters ac 


knowledged as friends and comrades. 
Would Not Leave Duties 


Many who had promised and who 
had expected to come to the Conference 
were prevented by matters which suf: 
fragists are supposed not to heed, sick 
children, sick mothers, sick husbands, 
young babies, school difficulties, absent 
husbands, absent cooks, while not one 
said, “I cannot afford it.” They would 
have got the money somehow, they 
said, before the time came, and they 
would have; but they could not leave 
their duties. So the Conference was 
small in numbers, even though great 
in events and in effect. 

Three Conventions in Session 
In Nashville, where the Conference 
and Convention were held, the Tennes- 
see Legislature was in session; the 
Federation of Labor for the State was 
in session, and the Woman Suffrage 
Convention quietly took its place in the 
papers and in the talk of the town as 
one of the noteworthy things that was 
doing in the busy State capital. 

All Papers Friendly 

The Convention was called together 
on Monday morning, Jan, 6, by Miss 
Sarah Barnwell Elliot, President of the 
State Association, with every league in 
the State well represented. Mrs. Guil 
ford Dudley, the President of the Host- 
ess League of Nashville, because of the 
love of her league and of her own ad 
ministrative ability, had made _ the 
most phenomenally rapid arrangements 
for the reception of the Convention, the 
meeting place of which had to be 
changed because of the many things 
which in Nashville would make for the 
success of the Convention at that spe 
cial time. 

The Nashville Banner says: 

“Right pleased he was to find 
That though on suffrage she was bent 
She had a peaceful mind.” 

“The above verses,” the paper goes 
on to say, “are printed with apologies 
to Messrs. Wiliam Cowper and John 
ee Despite the fact that the 
Tennessee brand of suffragist is peace- 
ful, indeed, far removed from violence, 

..the present Convention of the Ten 
nessee Nqual Suffrage Association 
clearly brings ouc the fact that in the 
last twelvemonth the movement has 
grown....from about one hundred to 
more than six hundred.” All the city 
papers were the friends of the Suffrage 
Convention, and nothing but good 
things were said of the work or of the 
workers, and the thanks of the Con. 
vention are not only due, but are here- 
jby given, to the management of each 
| ;and every newspaper in Nashville. 





Many Prominent Speakers 

There were various speakers attend 
ing. Hon. Reau Folk, of Nashville 
spoke for suffrage; the Rev. Joseph 
Milburn came down from Chicago to 
ispeak on this question, and made a 
| most eloquent appeal and was greeted 
‘with much applause. Miss Mary John. 
ston of Richmond and Miss Laura Clay 
from Kentucky made addresses that 
stirred the city. Mrs. Guilford Dudley 
made a most inspiring talk, declaring 
it to be incomprehensible to women in 
‘the suffrage cause how it is possible for 
other women to hang back. Cordial 
greetings were extended from the va- 
,rious women’s organizations of Nash- 


TENNESSEE nOPES TO rN SOUTH 


Delegates in Annual Convention ion Rejoice Over Growth of Suffrage 
in South—Press Proves Friendly—Miss tata and Miss 








ville. An interesting fact brought out 
was that in other States authorities 
have expressed the opinion that Ten. 
nessee will be the first Southern State 
to grant her women the ballot. Miss 
Elliott urged that the women endeavor 
to bring this about, and make the 
State a leader in the movement, and 
not to wait until other Southern 
States have led the way. 
Will Have Backing of Labor 

The report of the Legislative Com 
mittee of the Federation of Labor 
meeting in Nashville brought out the 
fact that, should a State Constitutional 
Convention be called, the Federation of 
Labor would be sure that among the 
various sections desired by labor, the 
new constitution must surely contain 
equal suffrage for women. 

Hearing Before Legislature 

The Convention was expected to ad- 
journ on Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 7. 
There was, however, too much of inter- 
est still to be done; besides, an invita 
tion from the Legislature was hinted 
at. On Wednesday the invitation to a 
hearing before the Legislature was re 
ceived, and Thursday forenoon was the 
appointed tnme. Before the proper 
hour, the House galleries were packed, 
the Senate going into recess to come 
down to hear the women speak. Misg 
Johnston was introduced by ex-Gov. 
Cox, who announced himself a warm 
advocate for suffrage. Applause was 
frequent, and interest increased with 
each moment. The next speaker, Miss 
Laura Clay, was introduced by Hon. W 
M. Stanton, Speaker of the House, a 
hame that promised success to the 
hearing. Miss Clay's clear logic and 
accurate political knowledge created a 
sxreat impression, and the applause 
was great. Miss Sarah Barnwell Elliott 
gave the thanks of the Tennessee Asso 
ciation for the courtesy extended the 
Suffrage Convention by the Legisla 
ture, after which the Legislature gave 
a rising vote of threaks. 

Bigger Hall Needed 
Thursday night a larger hall was 
offered for the meeting by the Cen. 
tennial Club, and even that was filled 
long before the hoyr. Miss Elliott 
presided, Miss Johnston spoke first 
to an audience that seemed to be all 
smiles and tears and applause; then 
Miss Elliott introduced Miss Clay of 
Kentucky as a statesman in name and 
in truth. Miss Clay’s address was 
profoundly logical, and unanswerable 
at every point. She left no one the 
slightest chance to differ with her, 
and when all was done, those who 
came to scoff openly announced that 
they would sign cards! 

Teas and Lunch Given 

On Friday morning 
short conference, 


there was a 
after which It was 
decided that Miss Clay, Miss Johnston 
and Miss Sarah Barnwell Elliott would 
80 to Chattanooga on Saturday morn- 
ing and have a meeting there. Of 
course there were teas for the visit- 
ing delegates and guests. On Tues- 
day afternoon Mrs. Guilford Dudley 
gave one, and on Friday a tea was 
given by Mrs. Avent, which included 
Miss Clay, Miss Johnston and Miss 
Elliott of the out-of-town people. At 
this tea Miss Mary Murfree— 
Charles Egbert Craddock—was the 
house guest of Mrs, Avent. 

During the week the Woman's Press 
Club gave a lunch for the three writ- 
ers and for Miss Clay. It was original 
in every particular, the menu cards 
being in the shape of ballot boxes 
with a quill pen stuck through them. 
Mrs. Ida Clyde Clark, chairman of the 
press work of the Tennessee Associa- 
tion, was toastmaster. A witty dis- 
cussion followed, in which the whole 
company took part. It was an enter- 
tainment that will long be remem- 
bered. 

Good Meetings at Chattanooga 

On Saturday the three speakers 
journeyed to Chattanooga, where the 
delegates from the convention had 
preceded them. That night there was 
a large meeting in the Green Parlor of 
the Hotel Patten, where an audience 
much too large for the room packed 
itself. Once more Miss Johnston and 
Miss Clay played the part of “spell- 
binders,” and many names were 
signed. Chattanooga had not had 
time to do anything but gather an au- 


HOLDS PARTY ON 


hamas, Finds Tug a Floating 
Voiceless Speech 





Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch has 
just returned from a short rest in the 
Bahamas, About 100 members of the 
W. P. U. went down the bay to meet 
her, on the tug John L. Timmins, 

The vessel was literally a floating 

suffrage speech. The flag of the 
Union flew at the fore, purple, white 
and green bunting festooned the deck 
rail, and around the pilot house were 
stretches of canvas bearing suffrage 
mottoes. The “Voiceless Speech” 
was on deck, in case the Timmins 
should pass close enough to other ves- 
sels for the messages to be read. 
The tug accompanied the steamer to 
its pier, then took Mrs, Slatch on 
board and started off with her for a 
short cruise. 
This was to furnish opportunity for 
a birthday party. In the cabin was dis- 
played a huge birthday cake with 57 
candles in the suffrage colors, and the 
inscription, “W. P. U., to H. 8. B., Jan. 
20, 1913.” Around the edge ran 
“Votes for Women—Victory, 1915.” 
Little Harriot Stanton de Forest waa 
accorded the privilege of cutting the 
cake, after a few words of welcome 
from Mrs, John Rogers, Jr. 





The Women's Political Union will 
have a democratic dinner at the Hotel 
Marseilles, 108d street and Broadway, 
New York, on Feb. 6, arranged by the 
xecutive Committee of the Elgh- 
teenth Senatorial District Committee 
of the Union, of which Mrs. Clarence 
H. Smith is Chairman. 


dience, which was most successfully 
accomplished, Miss Johnston had to 
leave on Sunday morning for her 
home, and, though very tired, she 
could feel that she had done much for 
the cause that lies so near her heart. 
Miss Clay had a seml-religious meet- 
ing on Sunday afternoon, and on Sun- 
day night spoke in the Universalist 
Church on St. Paul's attitude toward 
women, proving conclusively that his 
attitude was not oppressive, as has 
been so long held. Miss Elliott had 
to leave on Sunday night, and Miss 
Clay on Monday morning. A most 
strenuous week, but with such good 
results that te look back on it is a 
matter of joy, with the labor forgot- 
ten. 

Greetings from Many States 
During the convention Miss Elliott 
received letters and telegrams from 
Missisippi, Alabama, Florida, Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, Texas, Georgia, North 
Carolina and Missouri, all of them 
filled with congratulations and good 
wishes for the movement, and it is 
hoped that another Southern Confer- 
ence will be called next year. This 
year is already filled with the Missis- 
sippi Valley Conference, which is to 
be held in St. Louis in April, and the 
National Convention, which all the 
South hopes will be held in Memphis; 
it seems really as if Tennessee de- 
serves it. She has worked so hard, 
is working so hard, is hoping for a 
Constitutional Convention, is forming 
a Men’s Equal Suffrage League, has 
the Labor Federation behind the 
movement, and, if last, not least, had 
during the convention a most admir- 
able speech from Mr. Aiken, a Social- 
ist. Also, a committee went down to 
the Convention of the Labor Federa- 
tion; further, Senator Luke Lea and 
Ex-Gov. Cox sent a messenger in to 
the Suffrage Convention bearing their 
congratulations and their best wishes 
for the cause. As Miss Clay pointed 
out most clearly, “Unless the South 
recognizes this movement as a great 
human movement, the greatest of the 
century, the South will surely forfeit 
its present and recently gained politi- 
cal ascendency.” 

The South will recognize this move- 
ment, for she will very soon realize 
that it is the greatest since the com- 
ing of Christianity. 

Sarah Barnwell Elliott. 





A straw vote on woman suffrage 
taken at the schoolmasters’ club in 
Minneapolis at its January meeting 
showed the men to be in favor, four to 
one, while their wives were about 
evenly divided, with a small anti 
majority. 











Help the cause by patronizing our ad- 
vertisers, and when you do so ALWAYS 
mention The Woman’s Journal. 
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rs. La Follette Will Head One 
of Most Important Sections— 
Marchers Wanted 





Mrs, Belle Case La Follette will 
head the section of Home-Makers in 
the suffrage procession to be held on 
March 8, in Washingtor, D. ©. Caro 
©, Moore sends out the following no- 
tices to home-makers throughout the 
country: 

“As Chairman of the Committee on 
Home-Makers, I am asking you to use 
every effort to help make this group 
in the procession significant both in 
numbers and appearance. The Home- 
Makers ought to form one of the 
largest and most important groups. 

“We also hope that you will be able 
to send some contribution to help in 
meeting the cost of the procession, all 
contributions to be sent to Emma M. 
Gillett, Treasurer, 1420 F St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Neither the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Societies nor the 
National Association assume any 
financial responsibility with regard to 
the procession, so that we must de- 
pend entirely on voluntary contribu- 
tlons sent to the Procession Commit- 
tee,”’ 


ANNA SHAW MAKES 
REPLY TO ANTI 


National President Answers Mrs. 
George’s Arguments Point by 
Point at Hartford 

At Unity Hall, Hartford, Conn., on 
Jan, 21, Rev. Anna H, Shaw, answered 
Mrs, A, J. George, who spoke in the 
same place on Jan. 15. 

Miss Shaw was given a verbatim re- 
port of Mrs. George's lecture, taken 
down by a neutral and trustworthy 
stenographer, and replied to It, point 
by point. The circular announcing her 
talk said: 

“A greater proportion of the women 
of Connecticut are today organized to 
work for Votes for Women than there 
have been in any of the nine States 
where women have been made voters. 
“The Democratic Party, the Progres- 
sive Party, the Sociaitst Party, and 
the Prohibition Party each has a wo- 
man suffrage plank in its platform.” 


PENNSYLVANIANS 
TAKE NOTICE! 


The Eastern District of Pennsylva- 
nia is arranging for a special train for 
the paraders of the Washington suf- 
frage procession, which, if 100 names 
are secured, will leave Philadelphia 
the morning of March 8, returning the 
same evening. The run will be made 
in three and one-half hours in each 
direction. Those desiring accommo- 
dations must make application and 
payment for round trip ticket ($4.10) 
NOT LATER THAN FSB. 24. For 
any further information apply to Mrs. 
Anna Lowenburg, chairman of ar- 
rangements; 208 Hale Building, Phila- 
Setphie. 














STERLING 50 Vasnbiine - Cleaner 


“Let Kiddy do the cleaning, she 
will think it’s play.” 

Works like a carpet sweeper. 
We have three machines: one all 
mahoganized wood; two all metal, 
nickel plated, decorated in gold. 
All machines continuous torque, 
three bellows; front height 4 in- 
ches; weight 11 pounds. Manu- 
factured under the Kinney Patent, 
every machine guaranteed the best 
or your money refunded. Retail price 
$9.50 to $12.50. Write for catalogue. 
Salesmen wanted. 

THE STERLING VACUUM CLEANER CO. 

Sole Distributors. Sebring, Ohio. 











7c ‘(Woman's Journal Readers:— 


We beg to announce that we are print 
ers of many well known publications, among 
them ‘‘ 7ke Woman's Journal." bine have 
booklet, a magazine or a book send it along. 
Open day and night. 

E. L. Grimes CoMPAN® 
r2aa Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


MAJOR'S 
CEMENT 


is the BEST 


‘or repairing China, 
Glassware, Fur- 
pei Meerschaum, Vases, Books, 
Leather Belting, and Tipping Bil- 
Hard Cues. Also Leather and Ruab- 
ber Cement. Any one of the three 
kinds 15c per bottle from your 
dealer. We pack HAMILTON profit- 
sharing coupons with our gvods. 
Ask your dealer. 


MAJOR MFG. CO. 


A. MAJOR, President. 
461 PEA 
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ULD RESERVE | 
ROOMS AT ONCE 


Hospitality Committee of Wash- 
ington Parade Must Have All 
Applications Immediately 





The procession planned for March 
3 i an unusual opportunity to pre- 
sént the arguments for woman's en- 
fratichisement to a large and repre- 
sentative audience in a way never be- 
foré attempted. We will have in 
Washington at the time of the inaugu- 
ration people from all parts of the 
Union, North, South, Kast and West 
will be represented. The high officials 
of the government will be present, 
and stands all along the line of march 
will be ready at hand for the occu- 
pancy of spectators. 

The procession as planned will be 
beautiful and convincing. Force of 
numbers alone is needed to make it a 
perfect success. 

This letter is aimed to find out how 
great the number will be. The hospi- 
tality committee has a difficult task 
to perform, because Washington at 
the time of an inauguration is crowd- 
ed to overflowing, and families living 
here have already offered all their 
available hospitality to relatives and 
friends ceming to witness the Inaugu- 
ral ceremonies. To our letters asking 
for hospitality only a meagre response 
has been recelved, not from lack of 
cordiality, or enthusiasm for the 
cause, but for the reason already ex- 
plained. 

The hospitality committee therefore 
has endeavored to secure in advance 
“us many reasonably-priced rooms as 
possible for our visiting paraders. 
Further, negotiations have been begun 
to secure several empty houses, put 
them in order, heat them and provide 
cots, ete., and rent the cots for a dol- 
lar a night. A maid will be placed In 
each house. These dormitories will 
be in a good central location, conven- 
ient to the restaurants. We greatly 
regret that we cannot entertain all 
our visitors, but unfortunately that Is 
proving impossible. : 

In regard to these dormitory accom- 
modations, it will be necessary in 
making application to send a deposit 
of $2 for the four nights, March 2 to 
4 inclusive, as the committee has gone 
to considerable expense in providing 
these accommodations. Please do not 
send coin or currency, but either 
checks or money orders made payable 
to Mrs. H. W. Wiley, 1848 Biltmore 
street, chairman of the committee. 

Please state in your application 
whether you wish boarding-house ac- 
commodation, and about the price you 
wish to pay, or whether you wish 
dormitory accommodation. In_ the 
former case wé will mail a list of cer- 
tified boarding places and will ask you 
to make definite arrangements direct- 
ly with the landlady in each case. 

The main point is, let us know soon 
how many are coming. Do not wait 
until the last moment, when the city 
will be in a congested condition and 
only the higher-priced accommoda- 
tions will be left. 

We hope many will come, and ex- 
tend a hearty welcome to those who 
plan to do so, and only wish our 
homes were as big as our hearts for 
this occasion. 

Anna Kelton Wiley, 


Chairman Hospitality Committee. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


“Sis Rabbit and the Tariff,’ by Gertrude White Carrick, 
will be published in The Woman's Journal next week, Feb- 
It will be illustrated, Those who have read the 
other “Sis Rabbit” stories will be delighted to have this 
dull subject illuminated in Mrs, Carrick’s clever style. 

















GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS 





Women have won the right to vote 
on questions placed before the North- 
western Improvement Association of 
Baltimore. 





Taft's nominations for 
the Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tlons have been referred to the Sen- 
Education and La- 
bor, of which Senator Borah is chair- 
man. 


President 


ite Committee on 





The women of Parsons, Kan., have 


formed a civie improvement associa- 


tion to beautify the city. They will 
give an entertainment Jan. 31, to 
raise money for boulevard lights 


around the court house park, 





The Suffrage Association of 
Uirmingham, Ala., will conduct a de- 
partment in The Sunday News, edited 
by Miss Amelia Worthington. It will 
both arguments and news of 
the suffrage movement. 


qual 


contain 


The group of nurses affiliated with 
A. for G. G. met Jan 
22 at 585 KRoylston street. Miss Min- 
tie Goodnow, a former hospital super- 
who has voted in Colorado, 
disfran- 


the Boston E. S. 


intendent 
told 
chised. 


how it seemed to be 
Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association will be “at home” 
every Sunday afternoon in February 
at four o'clock at Headquarters, 585 
Boylston street. The general public is 
cordially invited. It is hoped that suf- 
fragists visiting Boston will come or 
assist. Come yourself and bring your 
friends. 


The 





In an address before the Woman’s 
National League, at its 
first annual convention in Washing- 
ton, Speaker Champ Clark expressed 
the belief that the advent of women 
in politics would have for its field of 
endeavor the amelioration of the con- 
ditions of the human race, the relief 
of poverty and the inculeation of mor- 
ality. 


Democratic 


Stotsenburg of Indiana has 
introduced in the Legislature a pro- 
posal to submit the question of wom- 
an suffrage to a vote of the women of 
the State on the first Monday in May, 
1917. Measures of this sort are usual- 
ly introduced by opponents for the 
purpose of making delay. Similar pro- 
posals have decisively voted 
down within the last few years in the 
Legislatures of New York, Minnesota, 
California and elsewhere. They are 
always looked upon as mere evasions 
of the real issue. Senator Stotsen- 
burg has introduced another constitu- 
tional amendment, nominally to estab- 
lish the initiative and referendum in 
Indiana for men, but upon impossible 
conditions, viz., requiring 50 per cent. 
of the State’s qualified vcters to sign 
the initiative petition! 


Senator! 


been 


The first girl page bas been appoint- 
ed in the Oregon State Senate. She is 
Miss Dora Gray, 17 years old. 





At the election lately held in Minoa 
N. Y., to decide whether Minoa should 
become incorporated, 40 women voted, 
and their votes turned the scale in 
favor of incorporation. The women 
wanted street lights, water and fire 
service, and some police protection; 
hence they wished for incorporation. 





The first of a series of luncheons 
and conferences on bills before the 
Legislature will be given by the Bos- 
ton E. 8. A. for G. G., at the Twenti- 
:th Century Club, Feb. 6, at 1 P. M. 
The subject will be “Bills for Protec- 
tion of Girls.” Dr. Evangeline Young 
wil be among the speakers. 





Senator David J. Reinhardt of Wil- 
mington has announced that he will 
introduce in the Delaware Legislature 
the resolution asked for by the 
Suffrage Association, provid- 
ing for the submission of an amend- 
to the State constitution giving 
He will also 


Kqual 


ment 
women the right to vote 
vote for the measure 

Rev. Anna HH. Shaw will lecture on 
suffrage at Quincy, in the New 
Colonial Hall, City 
Monday at & P. M., 
©. A. Hall at Brockton, 
Tuesday at & P. M 


ive arranged by the 


Mags., 
Hall square, next 
and in the Y. M 
Mass., next 
These meetings 
Massachiisetts 
Political Kquality Union. 
Miss Virginia Brooks, the young 
woman who has done such remarkable 
things in cleaning up West Hammond 


Ind., addressed a meeting of the North 


Side Woman Suffrage Association of 
Chicago last week, at the home of 
Mrs. Emmons Blaine. Mrs. Raymond 
Robins was to have spoken at the 


was called South by the 


She will address 


meeting, but 
illness of her sister. 
the Association later. 
Great interest is already being 
shown in the mass meeting to be held 


by the National Americdn W. S. A. on 


Feb. 17 at Carnegie Hall, New York 
City. Many applications have been 
received at the Headquarters, 505 
Fifth avenue, for boxes and seats. 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw wil leave in a few 
days for a three weeks’ trip, during 
which she will address suffrage audl- 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Kentucky, Indiana, Ne- 
braska and Kansas. She will return 
just in time for the celebration of 
Susan B. Anthony's birthday, which is 
to be held on Feb. 16 (the New York 
State Association having planned an 
evening entertainment at the Hotel 
| Astor), and the Carnegie Hall meet- 
| ing on the 17th. The committee in 
| charge of this meeting is Mrs. Helen 
| Hoy Greeley, Mrs. Frances Maule 
| Bjorkman and Miss Lucy E. Anthony. 


ences in 
New Jersey, 














At thé meéting of the California 
Civic League on Jan. 18 in Oakland, 
Cal., the equal guardianship bill, the 
mothers’ pension bill, and the abate 


ment and Injunction bill were dis 
cussed, 
Miss Katherine Carl will be the 


hostess at the tea given by the Wom- 
en's Political Union at 46 East 29th 
street, New York, tomorrow. ‘Miss 
Louise Bliderhase wil speak. Every- 
one is invited. 

Among the interesting women to be 
present at the coming International 
Woman Suffrage Congress in Buda- 
pest will be a woman town councillor 
from Hurma, the leader of the 
Buddhist women in that country. Her 


daughter will accompany her. 





With Probate Judge Osborne of In- 
dependence, Kan., out of town, Miss 
Maude Martin, deputy in his office, 
recently confronted with a de- 
to perform the marriage cere- 


was 
mand 


mony. She rose to the emergency, 
and went through the affair without 
a hitch. 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw will speak in 
Boston tonight at the Tremont Tem- 
ple rally of the Massachusetts Politi- 
cal Equality Union, on “How Can 
Women Protect Themselves and the 
State?” There will alse be addresses 
by Ignatius McNulty of the Tile Lay- 
Union and Mary Chamberlain, 
who made sich startling discoveries 
of child labor in the New York can- 


neries, 


ers’ 


Admission is free. 


The play, “Catherine, by Henri 


Lavedan, will be given under the 
Ways and Means 


Massachusetts W. 


management of the 
Committee of the 


S. A., of which Mrs. B. F. Pitman is 
hairman It will be staged at the 
Hollis Street Theatre, Boston, on the 


tflernoon of Feb. 17. Tickets may be 
Association at 
from 50 cents to $2 
delightful 


Massachusetts 


obtained from the 
ranging 
This will be a 


ment, and al} 


nrices 
entertain 
suffra- 
tists should help to sell the tickets, in 
order that the play may not only give 
that-—but 


vleasure-—it is sure to do 


may also fill up our treasury. 





. ; ¢ 
sentiment tor 


The 


woman suffrage in Canada is 


steadily-zrowing 
shown by 
the large number of organizations—na- 
loca] —which 


tional, provincial and 


have passed resolutions in its favor 
Among them are the Dominion Alli 


ance, the International Brotherhood of 


Electrical Workers, Trades and Labor 
Councils, Women Teachers’ Associa 
tion, Single Tax Association, Society of 


Medica] 
Household Economics Association, Uni 
Women's Clubs and the Na- 


tional Council of 


Friends, Women’ Society, 


versiiv 


Canadian Women 
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Thé Brookline (Maes.) E. 8. A. will 
hold its weekly At Home on Jan. 28 at 
3 P. M. The program has been ar- 
ranged by Miss E. P. Townsend and 
Mrs. Charles Connor. 





The Equal Franchise Society of 
New York, 8 East 37th street, will 
have the last of Mrs. Jessica Finch’s 
lectures on Sociology on Jan. 29, at 
4 P. M. Miss Caroline Duer will be 
the hostess. 





About 8000 dancers and spectators 
attended the great suffrage ball lately 
given in New York by the W. P. U. 
at the 7ist Regiment Armory. Elec- 
tric illuminations over the balcony 
flashed the name of the organization, 
with “Votes for Women” and “Vic- 
tory in 1915.” Mrs. John Rogers, Jr., 
made the speech of welcome, and 
Mrs. Catt gave a stirring suffrage ad- 
dress. The entertainment preceding 
the dancing consisted of folk dances 
by two troupes, of thirty each, of the 
men and women teachers of physfcal 
culture in the city’s public schools, 
a Hungarian dance by Miss Eliza 
Morris, superintendent of physical 
training in the schools of Newark, N. 
J., and a Russian dance by Miss Mor- 
rfs and Mr. Louis Chalif, a_ profes- 
sional teacher. Dancing followed un- 


til 12, when the assembly dispersed 
to the strains of “Home, Sweet 
Home.” 





Equal suffrage has many friends up- 
on the stage, as will be 
proved anew at the Berkely Theatre 
in New York City today, when a wonrn- 


dramatic 


an suffrage party benefit is to he 
given with four new plays—‘The 
Loser Wins,” by Cleveland Moffatt; 
‘Tradition,” by George Middleton; 
‘The End of the Battle,” by Jane 
Stone, and “The Parrot’s Cage,’ by 
Mary Shaw. The players will be 
Mary Shaw, Jessie McKinley, Mabel 


Hazlett Keap, Fola La Follette, Emma 
Friedman, Mrs. James Duane Living- 
stone, Gertrude Livingstone, Mrs 
Charles H. Caffein, George Denny and 
be two perform- 
ances, evening. The 
Rerkely is sure to be well filled at 
both, and will present a decided con- 
trast to the lonely anti-suffrage meet- 
ing held there last week. The credit 
| for the benefit is due to the twenty 
lfive players of the 25th assembly dis- 
itrict. Everybody belonging to this 
| clever and enterprising dramatic as- 
sociation is a suffragist, and 
to lend a helping hand in this most 

One box has 
Richard Aldrich for the 


others. There will 


afternoon and 





willing 


effective way. been 


taken by Mrs. 


Albany Pilgrims; another by Mrs 
Alfred J. Eno, Borough Chairman of 
Queens Borough, for the Queens wo- 


men; and a third by Mrs. J. H. Crow- 


ell, to be filled with prominent club 





women. 
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PLEDGE TO MARCH 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE PROCESSION 


MONDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 3, 1913 
Starting 3 P. M., Rain or Shine 


tion w he a 


TON, D. C. 














Send’ this pledgc slip to CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE, NATIONAL AMERICAN 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 1420 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 














1 SUFFRAGISTS WATCH THIS SPACE FOR NEW LITERATURE & SUPPLIES 


} 
} 





OF INTEREST TO LEGISLA- 
TORS 


See that every member of your Legis- 
lature gets one. Brief, but gives the werd 
that, to the wise legislator, should be suffi- 
cient. 


Free to branches on receipt of postage. 


FOR LEGISLATIVE WORK 





VOTES FOR WOMEN STATIONERY 


White correspondence cards lettered 
and bordered with yellow. 

Price 

ae WE nttcnansgudedeéboedsvawnn $ 0) 

oe Ws: Me senesenaecveveeden 5.00 

Per BOGOee BENET ccescccncedooes 45.00 








the Year. 





FOR POLITICAL 


DISTRICT WORK 


ORGANIZING TO WIN 


A handbook for working suffragists prepared by the Woman Suffrage Party of 
New York. Tells just what to do at every point in suffrage work. 


Price Postpaid 
NS Fa dice nn gh CURES Ue Seo cBide oon petep eethe stp ccdseiooes $ .10 $ .12 
WOR OBOE 6c cccccceccrcccoecgseccoccseeeeetvocccccvesecvece 1.00 1.00 
BOP BGRETCR 2.0. ccc cccciccccc seve snbectscctcocsecevesccece 8.00 express 


Price 
Postpaid 


Poee eee eee ee eee eee eee 


White notepaper lettered and bordered Pale yellow notepaper lettered and 
MARY JOHNSTON TO THE in yellow. bordered in deeper yellow. 
Price Price 
HOUSE OF GOVERNORS Dee OE nchacevdbcbesesvaciese 2 8 er errs .$.% 
Tee GOs. BORED cccdsevocsccescsoese 5.00 ee Cee) ME Se cndereten se sca. ae 
Per hundred boxes ..........+06. 5.00 Per hundred boxes ..........++0. 65.00 
A brilliant and moving appeal. Should go 
Se quutines of thaistatenen, PARCEL POST CHARGES ADDITIONAL 
Price Postpaid a ’ 

pet coc @ § | Suffrage Campaign Calendar 
eoccbves ‘ “ F A Telling Question 

Per hundred ..... 2.00 express Gives Suggestions for Suffrage Work for Each Month in 


Per dozen 
Per hundr 





Ushers’ and 
wide and lettered with VOTES 
back and front. 


Price 
BRD wrcvcccerscecs $ 3% 
Per GGG. secoveces 3.0 





A New Suffrage Sash 


Workers’ Regalia, 50 inches long by four 


parcel post 


Calendar of Eminent Opinions 


Year from Eminent People. 


) eee 


on Suffrage for Every Month in the 


Price Postpaid 

rere. ST S. $ 17 
ocveccseceueus 150 1.74 
OO sévceearen 12.00 express 





FOR WOMEN 


Postpaid Rach ...: 


Per dozen 








Votes for Women Tea Cup 


Fine White China with Bands and Votes for Women in 


Per hondred 


sold, 

Price Postpaid 
sed tese $ 50 Parcel Post 
cebandiea 5.00 o “ 

. 4.00 « a 








NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 505 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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TE ACTION 


State Convention Requests Legislature to Resubmit Amendment in April— 
Law-Makers Cheer Mrs, Arthur and Caroline Bartlett 
Crane—Campaign Will Begin At Once 


Not only did the Michigan Equal 
Suffrage Association decide at its an- 
nual convention in Lansing last week 
to ask for resubmission of the woman 
suffrage amendment, but the delegates 
went in a body to the State Legisla- 
ture and asked that the new battle 
might come this next April. 

In the Legislature the women were 
greeted enthusiastically. The general 
attitude of the Legislature and of 
Gov. Ferris, who has come out strong: 
ly in favor of woman suffrage, leaves 
little doubt that they will grant the 
request. This means that for the 
next two months and a half the most 
thorough campaign possible will be on 
in Michigan. 

The delegates at the convention had 





tions or recriminations against those 
who robbed us of victory, but that we 
immediately proceed to petition the 
Legislature now in session to resub- 
mit to the voters of Michigan, at the 
April, 1913, election, an amendment to 
the State constitution enfranchising 
women, 

“ ‘Resolved, That we give our hearty 
endorsement and Godspeed to the 
present Legislature in all its efforts, 
of whatever description, which aim to 
improve the conditions of life for the 
people of our State.’ 

“Mrs. Crane talked briefly, and was 


enthusiastically applauded by the 
men. 
“The Senators then welcomed the 


delegates in the Senate 


J. C. Ketcham, Master of the State 
Grange, following the speech of the 
Governor, were particularly encourag- 
ing. 

The Convention was welcomed by 
the Mayor of Lansing, and the re- 
sponse was made by the State Presl- 
dent, Mrs. Arthur. 

Officers were elected as follows: 
President, Mrs. Clara B. Arthur, De- 
troit; Vice-Presidents, Mrs: Huntley 
Russell, Grand Rapids; Mrs. O. H. 
Clark, Kalamazoo; Mrs. Jennie C. Law 
Hardy, Tecumseh; Recording Secre- 
tary, Dr. R. Grace Hendricks, Jack- 


son; Corresponding Secretary, Miss 
Alice M. Boutell, Detroit; treasurer, 
Mrs. Wm. F. Blake, Grand Rapids; 





chamber. 


Auditors, Mrs. Edna S. Blair, Hillside; 





Michigan Suffrage Convention in Lansing Which Went in Body to Legislature. 








no idea of accepting defeat. The key- 
note of the meeting was a determina- 
tion to work with increasing energy 
to make victory certain this April. 
Thursday was the gala day of the 
27th Annual Convention. On that day 
the women accepted the invitation of 
the presiding officers of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives to 
visit their respective bodies. The 
delegates, 150 strong, marched to the 
capitol, where both Houses took a re- 
cess to hear them. 
The Detroit Free Press says: 
“When they arrived in the House 
Speaker Currie welcomed them cor- 
dially. He asked Mrs. Clara B. Ar- 
thur, the newly re-elected State presi- 
dent, and Rev. Caroline Bartlett 
Crane to speak from the platform, and 
appointed a committee of three, head- 
ed by Representative Charles Flowers, 
te escort them td the front of the hall. 
“Mrs. Arthur, in an eloquent speech, | 
expressed the sentiment of the Michi 
gan delegates whom she represented 
by saying: ‘We promise to give you 
our moral support in your legislation 
for good laws, and we hope to give 
you our political support soon.’ 


“The Representatives interrupted 
Mrs. Arthur with thunderous ap- 
plause. 


Ask Resubmission at Once. 


“She then read the following reso- 
lutions passed by the convention: 
“Resolved, That the women of the 
Michigan Equal Suffrage Association 
waste no time or energy in accusa- 


Senator Frank D. 


and Mrs. 


Scott, of Alpena, 
who presided, called upon Mrs. Arthur 
Crane to speak from. the 
platform. Both women spoke briefly, 
and were roundly applauded.” 

of the two days 
the delegates spent in Lansing 
the emphatic manner in which 
Gov. declared his sympathy 
with equal suffrage, promising to co- 


Another feature 
that 
was 
Ferris 


operate in every possible way. 
The following telegram from 
Anna Il. Shaw was read: 

“The United States expects Michi- 
gan men to vindicate their honor and 
remove from their State the ,stigma 
of the methods by which women were 
robbed of their freedom.” 

At the 
Convention 


Rev. 





meetings of the, 
amendments to the by- 


business 
laws were passed increasing the ex- 
ecutive board to ten members and pro- 
viding for representation from county 
non-dues paying organizations. Many 
valuable reports were given of special 
ind effective campaign work from 
various parts of the State, and a com- 
orehensive plan of work was outlined 
for the new campaign. 

Representatives of co-operating or- 
ganizations, the Grange, the W. C. T. 
U., the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the Maccabees, etc., spoke 
briefly of work accomplished by their 
organizations, and all promised still 
more help for the future. The report 
of the valuable work done by the 
Grange, given by Miss Ida L. Chitten- 
den, manager of the Grange Commit- 
tee on Suffrage, and an address by Mr. 





Mrs. C. G, Parnall, Jackson. 

Member National Executive Com- 
mittee, Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane, 
Kalamazoo. 

Mrs. Hardy was reappointed chair- 
man of the legislative committee, and 
arrangements were made to have a 
full committee in Lansing to work for 
the passage of the measure, which has 
already been introduced. 

Chairmen of the special campaign 
gave short outlines of 
their methods of procedure during the 
recent struggle. 

The appointed to map 
out plans of campaign for the spring 
election recommended that congres 
sional districts be made the unit of 
organization, following these up with 
township clubs, 


committees 


committee 


effective county and 
with committees and work- 
ers to work for ihe ballot. The com 
mittee would have the State’ thor 
oughly covered by speakers and a 
plentiful use of literature. House to 
were emphasized, 
especially in those counties where the 
vote was against the amendment. 
Newspaper publicity was urged also, 
bringing the question before Farmers’ 
institutes, Grange meetings, clubs, 
auction sales, teachers’ institutes, pic- 
ture shows, and all ready-made audi- 
ences at these places. Prizes to 
school children for essays on suffrage 
were recommended, the issuance of a 
semi-monthly bulletin, and a compre- 
hensive plan of financing and main- 
taining the campaign on a sane and 
dignified basis. 


officers, 


house canvasses 








MRS. CATT ON 
WOMAN TRAFFIC 


International Suffrage President 
to Address Boston Audience 
on Momentous Question 








Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt will lec- 
ture in Tremont Temple, Boston, next 
Wednesday evening on the traffic in 
women. Mr. Frederick Whitin, gen- 
eral secretary of the Committee of 
Fourteen in New York City which 
investigated the social evil, will speak 
on “An Imperative Civic Need and 
Duty.” Dr. Clarence J. Blake of Bos- 
ton will take up the question from a 
medical point of view. 

Mrs. Catt has long been deeply in- 
terested in this important and delicate 
subject. The story from her pen 
which appears in our columns this 
week was originally published in The 
Woman's Journal of Sept. 19, 1891. 
Since then the traffic has incresed 
enormously in magnitude, and Mrs. 


MAYOR ADVOCATES 
WOMAN ADVISORS 


Says Kansas Cities Should Have 
Boards of Women to Advise 
Municipal Heads 





In a speech to the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, in Wichita, Kan., re- 
cently, Mayor W. W. Minick advocat- 
ed an amendment to the city charters 
creating a women’s advisory board to 
the mayors. He said he would start 
the plan in Wichita, even if the State 
Legislature did not create such a 
board. 











Catt in her recent trip around the 
world made a special study of it. At 
the meeting of the National Suffrage 
Convention in Philadelphia, where she 
gave this lecture, 9,000 persons came 
and 5,900 got in. Tickets, ranging 
from 25 cents to $1, may be had from 
the Boston E. S. A. for G. G. at 585 
3oyiston street. 


WOMEN ASK FOR 
JUDGE’S RECALL 
California Voters Determine to 


Have Sterner Brand of Justice 
for Assaulters 





After a number of club women and 
clergymen had spoken in strong de- 
nunciation of Police Judge Charles L. 
Weller at a mass meeting on Jan. 14, 
in San Francisco, the first petition for 
the recall of a judge in California is 
said to have been put into circulation 
and signed by all the women present. 

The recall campaign against Judge 
Weller was started by members of 
the Oceanside Woman’s Club and 
others because of his action in reduc- 


Albert Hendricks, 
sault upon a young girl. 


positing this sum, fled the city. 
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EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 
















select or money buy. 


=: FOOD VALUE—And think of crackers so filled 
PS with the body and brain building elements of 

Educator Whole Wheat Flour that you could 
: actually live on them. 


QUALITY—Now let your thoughts run on to the 
7 texture possible. 


Then get some Educator Crackers from -your dealer 
— in tins, air-tight packages, or by the pound — 
and you'll discover even more than you've imagined. 


ingredients just as pure : 
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WOMAN PRESIDES 
FOR FIRST TIME 
Mrs. Bullard Oversees Kansas 


Agricultural Board — Every 
Member Voted for Suffrage 


Recently, for the first time In the 


42 years’ history of the Board of Agri- 
culture at Topeka, Kan., a woman 
presided at one of its sessions, Mrs, 


Bullard, 
the Kansas 


Cora first vice-president of 
Kqual Suffrage Associa: 
tion, Was the woman, 

“I am going to conduct this mect- 
ing as a Woman thinks such a meet- 
ing ought to be conducted,” she said, 
according to the Topeka Capitol. 
“Everybody stand. Now shake handz 
with your neighbor.” And the meet- 
ing was started in good old Methodist 
fashion. 

Then Mrs. Bullard called on each 
member of the board for a few words. 
And every man started his extempor- 
aneous talk with the same sentiment: 
“Madam chairman, it gives me great 
pleasure to state that I voted for the 
suffrage amendment last fall.” Every 
time the statement was applauded. 
Mrs. Lucy B. Johnson, president of 
the Kansas suffragists, when called 
upon for a speech, remarked: 

“The thing that I can’t understand 
is where the votes against the 
amendment came from. Since Nov. 
5, every man I have met has assured 
me that he talked, worked, and voted 
for suffrage. It certainly ought to 
have been unanimous.” 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Royal Geographical Society of 
England has voted three to one to ad- 
mit women to membership. 








Miss Jessie Woodrow Wilson pre- 
sided at one of the meetings of the 
National Board of the Y. W. C. A, in 
New York last week. 





The executive committee of the 
Pennsylvania W. S. A. decided at the 
last board meeting that all the elected 
officers of the State association will 
be absolutely non-partisan. 





There are undoubtedly many suf- 
fragists among the crowds of tour- 
ists that flock south in winter. If 
any of them would be willing to do a 
little speaking to help a growing suf- 
frage league, Miss Frances Anderson, 
224 Market street, Jacksonville, Fla., 
would like to get into communication 
with them. 


MISS M. F. FISK 
The Red Glove Shop 


44 West Street 


It would be a great pleasure to me to 
have more of the women’s trade who are 
readers of the Journal. My Gloves for the 





$1.50, $1.75, $2.00) as others in this, or any 
city, and I have been a constant advertiser, 
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FERRIS RED-HOT 
FOR SUFFRAGE 


Michigan’s Governor Would 
Rather Have Lost Himself 
Than Have Women Beaten 





“As Governor I shall do everything 


in my power to aid you,” said Gov. 
Ferris in addressing the Michigan 
Equal Suffrage Association on Jan. 


15. The idea was the key-note of his 
entire talk. 

“In my home when I was a boy, 
the old-fashioned idea prevailed that 
man was superior to woman. If my 
mother wanted money, it was neces- 
sary to resort to the usual tactics to 
secure it from my father. That con- 
dition was what first made me an 
enthusiastic adherent of equal suf- 
frage, and I have been pleading for it 
ever since. 

“I don't believe we will have any 
political revolution if women = are 
given equal suffrage, but conditions 
will be better; the women’s influence 
will be felt. I have never found that 
any woman lost any of her womanli- 
ness by performing her duties in pub- 
lie life, 

“Sooner or later in Michigan wo- 
men are going to vote. I want you 
to have the faith, hope and courage 
of the Democrat who is talking to 
you. 


“What I.could never understand 
was the double standard of virtue. 
Why is a mother so careful about the 
kind of woman her boy shall marry, 
when she is oblivious to the morals 
of the man the daughter shall marry? 
She allows a rake to come into her 
home, and, if he has money, shé con- 
sents to the murder of her own child 
by allowing the marriage. Men are 
not all bad. They are willing to come 
up to the standard women set. When 
‘women are given equal suffrage, I ex- 
pect they will take decided action 
against this double standard. I ex- 
pect women to accomplish much, both 
in the moral and social field. You 
women will elevate the male voting 
population. 


“I am talking pretty plain, I know, 
but I want to be plain, so that I will 
not be misunderstood. Tomorrow I 
am to talk before the Michigan stock- 
breeders’ convention, and of course I 
will compliment them on the work 
they are doing in breeding the 
eugenic calf. Yet some of these very 
men would vote against any eugenic 
measure for human beings. 

“As a word of encouragement, let 
me say I have found that many men 
who were opposed to equal suffrage 
at the last election have undergone 
a change of heart. I would rather 
have been defeated as Governor than 
to bave had you defeated. That is 
just how strong I am for women.” 





The British Bar Association on Jan. 
17 voted by an overwhelming major- 
ity against allowing women to prac- 
tise law. A number of the younge 
men are said to have voted in favo 
but the aged members are rigidly con- 
servative, 
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